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ADDITION TO RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD RMBB 

Cold Steel is a new revolutionary paper being 
published by a Buffalo collective. Its staff 
collective formed from activist circles in lo- 
cal universities and high schools and is dir= 
ecting its energies toward white working class 
kids in high schools* factories, gangs, com- 
munity colleges and streets. They are inter- 
ested in heating from people who might be will- 
ing to come and work with them in Buffalo. 

Also please put them on your exchange list. 

Cold Steel 

451 Lest Ferry 
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"THE PANTHERS AREN'T MY ' BROTHERS ' , 

THEY ARE ' CAMARADES DE COMBAT:'" 

AN INTERVIEW WITH JEAN GENET 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: Jean Genet has spent half his 
life in prison. A decade ago he was sentenced to 
1 i f e imprisonment in France as an incorrigible 
criminal, an unrepentant burglar and social dev- 
iant. He is also a writer, a poet, a playwright, 
perhaps the greatest French literary figure of 
the 20th century. It took a long campaign by 
French intellectuals, among them Simone de Beau- 
voir and Jean Paul Sartre, to convince the 
French government to grant him a pardon. Genet 
recently visited the United States -- illegally, 
because convicts are barred from our shores -- 
on behalf of the Black Panther Party. The inter- 
view was conducted in French and translated by 
Mark Feinstein of Liberation News Service, in 
New York City. ] 


LNS: What is the purpose of your being in this 
country at this time? 

GENET: To make people understand. To make them 
understand thatBlack people, and particularly 
the men and women of the Black Panther Party, 
are highly, highly evolved politically. The Pan- 
thers are not some fucked up, incomprehensible 
movement, but they’re something very, very co- 
herent . 

And I want people to understand this, that 
when I see America I see an extremely solid 
America, with its big buildings and all that, 
with its presidents, its vicepresidents, its Banks 
of America, Bon! But I also know that the Brit- 
ish Empire in 1940, even in 1945, considered it- 
self pretty hot stuff; the Queen was called the 
Empress of India and owned Canada, Egypt, India, 
Australia. But today England has been reduced 
to a tiny island. And it's more than likely, 
after all, that this huge American fortress, 
seemingly so strong, will crumble too. America 
is tentacular, it is everywhere; myself, a French- 
man, I am colonised by America too. France has 
been bought by America, Europe has been bought; 
Europe is an American colony. But I can't help 
thinking that this great extravagant power is on 
the very point of coming apart, 

LNS: You entered the U.S. illegally, without a 
visa, in danger of being arrested at any moment. 

Do you see something symbolic in your situation, 


since it sort of corresponds with the situation 
of the Panthers, of 'hunted revolutionaries' in 
this country? 

GENET: This isn't a situation I wanted myself, 
that's sure. It was imposed on me by the American 
consul in Paris who refused my visa. So now I found 
myself in the situation of a "criminal." Which is 
interesting because America considers the Panthers 
criminal too; now the Panthers are being defended 
by a criminal. In fact in this society here, it's 
clear that anyone who sides with the Black Panther 
Party is going to be considered a criminal no 
matter what he does . 

LNS: Would you give us your personal impressions of 
the Panthers, as you've gotten to know them while 
on your speaking tour here--as people, as revolu- 
tion aries ? 

GENET: Yeah. Well, there's a myth, a mythology 
about the Panthers; it's being spread in Europe, 
in France and probably here in America too. And this 
myth just doesn't correspond to reality. 

You can describe it in a few words. It's the 
kind of terror that white people feel when they talk 
about the Black Panthers. But when you live with 
them day and night as I have recently, you realize 
that they are above all revolutionaries. Militants 
who are perfectly organized and particularly intelli- 
gent, whose politics are coherent. They are simply 
not what their mythical image pictures them to be. 

You know, gangsters. I have nothing against gang- 
sters myself, but the Panthers are not gangsters 
in the sense that the middle class understands it. 

They are really political militants, in a particular- 
ly dangerous and particularly original situation. 

They are a colony inside their mother country^ 
They're a people spread out inside that mother country, 
and so they have a completely new kind of revolution- 
ary problem to solve. That's to say the problem of 
people who are obliged to struggle against their 
adversaries without having recourse to a te^itoxy 
where they could find refuge. So they've been obliged 
to invent a form of struggle which is totally new, 

LNS: Can you give us an example of the originality 
of the Panthers' politics? 

GENET: Well, let me give you an example of how they 
have to live, in what context they do their political 
work. I was with them in New Haven, where they are 
trying to electrocute Bobby Seale. There were beds 
for four or five people in a room I saw, and next to 
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the window there were rifles. You understand? 
They're obliged to live under the protection of 
arms, their own arms; not against the people, of 
course, against the police. On a wall in a house 
they live in someone had scrawled M Fuck you! 1 ' in 
chalk; the walls were painted black. You see, they 
have a kind of disdain for something like a house, 
something so transitory. But at the same time they 
are wary of men, of the police. So they’re forced 
to defend themselves with rifles. That's something 
new for black people I saw them, these rifles, 
you know? And the doors and windows are barricaded, 
really barred, with fancy locks and iron bars. 

And then, in the same room, there were women and 
little kids. That’s the reality of the situation 
they’re living in. That's what everyone has to 
know about . 

LNS: You've spent a good part of your life in pri- 
son; that’s been the case for a lot of Panthers, 
too, who have lived as criminals outside the sys- 
tem because they’re forced out. Do you think that 
experience has given you a special understanding 
of what freedom means? 

GENET: There is that, probably, but there is some- 

else I'd like to underscore. It’s an observation 
I’ve made, maybe it's wrong but I’ll say it anyway. 

I knew the Panthers for the first time in Chicago 
in 1968 at the democratic convention, and my first 
experiences with them really struck me. They are 
a poetic people. Black people in America seem to 
have a natural poetic sense, and the discoveries 
they’ve made about how to struggle politically 
lean curiously on a poetic sentiment about the 
world. Maybe I'm wrong, but I think those things 
are linked, politics and poetry. I think politi- 
cal reflection is integral to poetic comprehension 
and vice versa. 

It’s something about the world black people 
live in; their political perspicacity comes out 
of looking at their world poetically. That doesn't 
surprise me too much. I wonder if President Mao 
Tse-tung would successfully have completed his 
Long March, the revolution and then the cultural 
revolution if he hadn’t been a great poet. I 
wonder if it isn't because the black people are a 
Poet that they have been able to work so well 
toward finding a road to liberation in the same 
way, almost the same way that President Mao found 


that road. As much in politics as in poetic reflec- 
tion . 

LNS: You've spent many, many hours and days with 

the Panthers in the past few weeks. Probably al} of 
your time. How do you see your relationship with 
them? 

GENET: Well, you can imagine how much I was shocked 

to learn about the determined repressive police cam- 
paign against the Panther movement . I first read 
about the attacks on the L.A. Panthers in the French 
press. Naturally my first feeling was solidarity. 

Yes, at that time I felt solidarity, and I guess I 
would have spoken of fraternity. But now that I know 
the Panthers personally, I can no longer speak of them 
as 'brothers. ' I don't want to use that word any- 
more, it smacks too much of evangelic moralism. 

You know the kind. If I had to use a specific term 
to talk about my relationship with the Black Panthers, 
what white people's relationship should be, I would 
say that we are 'camarades de combat,' comrades in 
struggle . 

LNS: In your books the problems of sexuality, of 
homosexuality are important. One aspect of the 
American movement today, an important aspect, is the 
women's liberation movement, fighting for economic, 
psychological, social, sexual liberation. The homo- 
sexual liberation struggle is quickly gaining ground 
too. What are some of your ideas about these move- 
ments? Do you think that sexual, psychic liberation 
as well as socioeconomic liberation will come by 
political action? 

GENET: Well, you know, I am a homosexual myself, which 
I prove in my books; I wasn't in prison for homo- 
sexuality per se, but I certainly try to demonstrate 
it whenever I can in my work. I even glorify it ; 

But when you speak of liberation, you naturally have 
to observe an order of priorities. There are libera- 
tions which are immediately necessary. There is, 
for example, the black population in the country, 
dominated by whites, and inside that black popula- 
tion there is the Black Panther Party which is on 
the verge of being massacred by the police , And in- 
side the Party there are Bobby Seale and his comrades. 
There are some priorities. We have to act for Bobby 
Seale, for the Panther party, and for all the black 
people here. I mean to say that when a people are 
oppressed bodily, physically, their liberation comes 
first. As for spiritual, mental liberation, I think 
that's the affair of each individual, not so much a 
problem of an organization as much as a question of 
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every one of us liberating ourselves from taboos. 

But as for physical oppression, well, you have to 
act quickly. There is, well, to repeat it, an 
order of priorities. 

LNS: Perhaps you can give us a little history. 

The last time you were in America was the time of 
the democratic convention in Chicago. Since then, 
the Conspiracy trial has happened, and a wave of 
important, militant violent demonstrations ex- 
ploded all across the country... 

GENET: Just a minute, 1 want to say a thing or two 

here, about the trial, the Chicago 7, the demon- 
strations. It's true that a lot of people, white 
people, demonstrated against the trial. But it's 
also true that they did not demonstrate for Bobby 
Seale when he was treated so outrageously; I know 
just about exactly what was going on in people's 
heads, you know,, .they would demonstrate for other 
white people but not for Bobby Seale. 

LNS: Well, Chicago was a kind of turning point. 

Black people have been subjected to massive violence 
against their communities for centuries now, so 
their political responses are of course very dif- 
ferent. But starting with Chicago 5 do you see the 
beginnings of massive, brutal violence directed 
against not only blacks but whites too...,? [Genet 
waves his arms in protest.] 

GENET: Noi No! No! When I was in Chicago I crossed 
the border clandestinely, and then I found myself 
confronted by whole armies, cops, enormous numbers 
of cops; at the time people said there were thirty- 
five or forty thousand cops, But I was very sure 
of myself, very much at ease, because I knew that 
the cops would never, never shoot, Because this 
was one of those white, young, hippy, student pro- 
tests; in sum, white- And I knew that in such a 
situation they would never open fire- 1 was pro- 
tected by the color of my skin, by my white hair. 

I could do whatever I liked and be sure that the 
cops would never fire. If it had been thousands 
of black people there, as big a mass as we were, 
and if a similar situation had happened, I'm sure 
that the cops would have fired, 

LNS: Since then, however, they have shot at white 

people Scores of people were wounded at People's 
Park. James Rector was killed. Just a few weeks 
ago, the cops opened fire on a car during a demon- 
stration at San Francisco State. Would you agree 
that Chicago was the start of a new level of inten- 
sity, of violence by the state against white 
dissidents? 

GENET. But it simply is not the intensity of 
violence that there was in Watts, in Detroit, 


LNS: Well, sure, the level of intensity is different. 

GENET: Different! The difference is enormous. 

It 's dizzying! 

LNS: Given that difference, though, between the 

black movement and the white movement in the U.S., 
what road do you see for white people in America? 

GENET: Yesterday I was in Boston speaking at MIT. 

In the hall there were a thousand, maybe fifteen 
hundred people, students, black and white, and teach- 
ers, All the time we were speaking, Douglas (Doug 
Miranda of the Boston Panthers) and I, I had the im- 
pression that everyone understood everything we were 
saying, even all the whites who were there. But 
once they had all left the hall, what was going on in 
their minds? I haven't the vaguest idea. 

I don't know what they were going to do. It's 
not simply enough to ask 'What should we do?' The 
thing to do is to do something. Maybe the first 
thing is to understand this: it is an idea that 
white people find very, very difficult to accept,,, 
that black people are more highly developed politi- 
cally than they are. I'm not speaking about all 
black people, naturally. Some black people are in 
the police. I'm talking about the realization that 
it is black people, especially the Panthers, who are 
leading the fight against that president of yours 
called Nixon, that vice president called Agnew. The 
Black Panthers are ranged together against those 
powerful men, but the Panthers are infinitely more 
powerful, infinitely more politically intelligent. 

And it's very difficult for white people to begin to 
accept this idea. 

—30 — 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

YOUNG LORDS HAVE NEW YORK RADIO SHOW 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The Young Lords have a weekly 
half-hour program on WBAI, New York's non -commercial 
radio station. The show, PALANTE (Right On!), in- 
cludes news from Puerto Rico, revolutionary poetry 
and music, history lessons on U.S. imperialism and 
talks on Puerto Rican culture. 

The Lords plan a program on "Women in the Colony" 

to be run in the near future. Two women from the 

Young Lords and two from the Black Panthers will 

talk about the exploitation of black and brown women 

in Amerika. The show is on every Monday night at 11 p, 

— 30-- 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD -- AN . N IT.RNAL NEWSLETTER FOR THE SUBSCRIBERS TO LlBERAl ION NEWS SERVICE 


From: Mike Honey and Martha Alien, Southern 

Conference Educational Fund (SCEFj, 52.10 West 
Broadway, Louisville Ki 40211 -- 

Memo: To all groups m movement tor social 
change and the movement press . 

We are m the process c-t setting up an office 
which may serve as a clearinghouse tor information 
on repression m the South. l\e axe also doing or- 
ganizing around specific cases oi repression 
against black people, poor people and political 
activists . 

Several years ago a South-wide organization 
was formed for this same purpose It was called 
the Southern Committee Against Repression We 
have formed a local group of that same name here 
in Kentucky. We are thinking of perhaps forming 
another South-wide group sometime in the future 
for fight-back against repression. 

In order to get started ±n this work we need 
as much contact as possible with groups likely 
to be concerned now or in the tutuie with the 
fight against repression. 

WE REQUEST ALL GROUrS WHO ARE CONCERNED WITH 
REPRESSION AND WITH THE MOVEMENT IN GENERAL TO 
PLEASE PUT US ON THEIR MAILING LISTS IMMEDIATELY. 
Also helpful would be an> back information which 
would be useful for us to have m the fight 
against repression . 

We are thinking of sending out a newsletter 
on repression in the South sometime m the near 
future, and will also be sending out news releas- 
es from time to time around particular fights 
against repression We will send this informa- 
tion to all groups interested m receiving regu- 
lar mailings from us We are also interested in 
visiting with people trying to fight repression 
in the South and are willing to help people m 
setting up local organizations - 

From: Washington Free Press 

Brothers and Sisters -- The Washington Free 
Press has folded Papers should take us off 
your exchange list and it you ha.e not already, 
send copies to Quicksilver Times, i932 17th st. 

NW, Washington DC 20009. Quicksilver is the 
only underground paper m Washington now. 

From: LNS Women 

MEDIA WOMEN: We're getting the women's media 

conference together and we arc- awaiting respon- 
ses from you- Two tentative dates (Apr. 18-19 
and Apr 25-26) were open, but there is a Medical 
Committee for Human Right- conrexence in Boston 
Apr. 18-19, so we’ie going lo a ini tor Apr. 25-26. 
Let us know right away if you'd prefer New York 
or Washington, D.C-. and how n lja ot you are co- 
ining, so we can arrange tor a meeting place and 
housing ! ime is getting short and wc have a lot 
of preparation to do so the center cnee will come 
off. Watch tor fujthei details m the LNS packets- 
Send suggestions, si.ste:s. 

Youth Against Wat an ! Jmsv i.a:i - i.vArj is looking 
tor people who witnessed b..j>rs on International 
Women's Day in front or the ao'.cj.’s House ot De- 


tention m New York City. If anyone saw arrests 
or has photos of same, contact yAIvF at 212-2 42-9225. 

A * * 

From: Krys at EAST STREET GALLERY , 1408 East St. 
Gnnnell, Iowa 50112, phone 515-236-6971 -- 

In a surprise move, four of us busted for 
selling the last issue (with the Playboy adj are 
going to be arraigned and tried alter all. (We 
had assumed the charges would be dropped because 
there was never a hearing to prove obscenity before 
we were busted for lt.j We think the new twist 
may have come as a result of the federal government 
busting the Nola Express for sending their paper -- 
our Playboy ad included -- thru the mails (That 
case is being tried now. J Anyhow, wc are now trying 
to get a delay on the arraignment so Kit, who has 
no money and no job, can get a free ride back to 
Iowa from San Francisco. Thus, the case will proba- 
bly come up m April... Will send more info then. 
Those charged with this felony are me, Kit, Jake 
Margolin (a former Gnnnell student J and Bob Honig 
(an Antioch studentj , 


From: Southern Conference Educational Fund (SCEFJ, 

3210 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky 40211 -- 

[Excerpt from Annual Report from the Staff of SCEF] 

SOUTHERN PATRIOT, BROADCASTING $ INFORMATION 

With our monthly newspaper, we continue to reach 
13,000 regular subscribers both North and South 
with news and analysis of the Southern movement 
that is usually not available elsewhere We also 
have newsstand sales of almost 1,000 We now pre- 
pare a monthly news program which is broadcast on 
several radio stations, and will soon go to at least 
20 college stations m the South. 

The SCEF News Service continues to supply news 
of the Southern movement to 450 newspapers, magazines, 
and broadcasters. It helps to create nationwide 
publicity about injustices to black people, white 
radicals, and students. It also reports on gains 
won , 

We now have m Louisville our own typesetting 
equipment, on which this folder ia set, for example, 
and our own printing presses. These facilities 
enable us to save a great deal of money by setting 
our own type for The Patriot and also to set type 
for other movement groups in the South. 

One of our plans for 1970 is that we will be 
expanding the use of this equipment to produce a 
whole new range of pamphlets on basic and current 
issues to mass distribute throughout the South and 
elsewhere . 

[For the full annual report and other mfomation 
about SCEF and its activities, write to the 
address given above.] 

*• * • 

From: NEW PRAIRIE PRIMER, 401 1/2 Mam St , 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 -- 

Prairie hassles: Some people from Chrysalis, 

the new Des Moines underground, got roughed up in 
the state capitol building -- by (wonders j Secre- 
tary Liddy (of Agile. j -- tor distributing "filth " 
There's been a telephone campaign to get our ad- 
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vertisers to drop (semi-successful J . And now our 
printer, whose good work and low rates we cherish- 
ed, says, "I'm sorry but we're not going to print 
any more college papers." "Oh, does that include 
the University of Iowa Spectator (.90,000 run alumni 
rag)?" "Well, that's different." It certainly is. 
Help. A midwest printer. Out here, it's really 
an alternative press. 

Yours in struggle... 


From: ARMADILLO PRESS, 1512 W. 42nd St , Austin, 

TX 78705 -- 

TO: Papers in Northern Calif, and New Mexico- 
Colorado area. 

We presently have, and are using, a 1250 Mul- 
tilith, which ain't ours, and we're trying to find 
the owner. He split Austin almost a year ago, 
leaving the press in the loft of the Vulcan Gas 
Co. (the local rock place). He didn't tell any- 
body where he was going, but the two local rumors 
are that he's either m San Francisco or on a 
commune in New Mexico. 

We've run ads in the Berkeley Tribe, and Good 
Times, looking for him, but have run out of money 
to do that. If y'all might possibly know the 
whereabouts of SAM DUNLAP, or could possibly 
stick a blurb in your papers asking him to con- 
tact us, it would really help us a whole lot. 

Also, we've received a good number of letters 
from people and groups who think that we're going 
to become another REP or NEFREEP. We're setting 
up the print shop only for use here in our area of 
the country. We've got more than a shitload of 
work here at home to do, and some of our papers 
are having to get printed out of state, for lack 
of printers in Texas who'll do political stuff, 

* * * 

From: SAN FRANCISCO NEWSREEL, 451 Cortland Av . , 

San Francisco CA 94110 --phone 415-826-2989 -- 
Newsreel presents "The Forgotten War," 
the only film m the U.S. produced with the coope- 
ration of the Pathct Lao, and filmed m the li- 
berated territory. See people's presses, people's 
hospitals and the people's army at work. See the 
people of Laos m their struggle against USAF 
bombs and CIA troops. Order direct from S.F. 
Newsreel, $25. 

From: WE GOT THE BRASS, G,I. underground paper 
and organizing project in Europe. Address m 
U.S. A., c/o Liberation News Service, 160 Claremont, 
New York, N.Y. 10027 -- 

As there are 250,000 Gls here m Germany, 
and there are six of us, we are seeking serious 
organizers who would be able to commit themselves 
to at least six months We feel that ex-Gls 
would be most effective m this kind of work or 
else people who realize the importance of the GI 
movement and are willing to help in supporting it. 
We plan to divide into several groups who would 
live and work collectively in central locations 
easily accessible to troop concentrations. In 
these different areas we hope to set up "coffee 
house" type centers, where the Gl organizers from 
surrounding bases could meet. People interested 
in coming must understand that this is full-time 
work and that it involves a lot of shitwork which 
we all share e quall y. Uc s upport ourselves through 


contributions and by showing films to German 
students. As our funds are limited, we welcome 
support. We especially request air mail subscrip- 
tions to both movement and GI newspapers in ex- 
change for ours, WE GOT THE BRAS C . 

For information about working with this GI project, 
write to WE GOT THE BRASS, c/o LNS (address above). 

Every underground paper which wishes to send a 
free sub (preferably air mail, though send it boat 
mail if you can't afford air mail), mail it to 
WE GOT THE BRASS, c/o SDS, Wilhelm-Hauff- 
Strasse 5, 6 Frankfurt 1, West Germany. 

* * * 

From: UP COUNTRY REVIVAL, Box 8590, University Sta., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 57916 -- 

UP COUNTRY REVIVAL BUSTED 

The man is making his point clear "If you're 
politically active, we'll get you for something." 

The University [of Tennessee] uses various means to 
eliminate underground newspapers- Their chief means 
to stifle all activity, that of keeping people locked 
in structures that isolate individuals set in compe- 
tition against each other, was sufficient to limit 
the Paper Bag to two issues last spring. They also 
busted the Bag during distribution. But as time 
has passed and people have asserted their right to 
distribute freely, new tactics were needed. One 
scheme is to define underground papers as "student 
publications" subject to the same rules as what ap- 
ply to those organs. The rules enable any adminis- 
trator to suspend distribution of any paper, 
leaflet, etc., for 48 hours. 

Last Friday night [date not available -- LNS], 
they found a more direct way to suppress the Up 
Country Revival. A John Doe (alias) search war- 
rant was served on the house where the paper has 
been put together. Four arrests were made and 
bail was set at three thousand dollars. Without 
considering the upcoming legal expense, the bond 
alone exceeds the cost of putting out an issue. 

The next issue was ready to go to press and carried 
stories of the Knoxville 22 bust and the people's 
efforts to meet the repression. The pigs may have 
fucked over the paper for now, but a new day is 
coming for Knoxville as the people learn 2, 4, 6, 8. 

When the man busts us, he kicks m the door, 
insults us, tears our home apart, flaunts his authon 
ty. We're forced to eat shit, submissively climb 
into paddy wagons, watch the little bread we have 
disappear to never never land. We take it laying 
down and consequently the man is able to keep us on 
the run and divided among ourselves. Since drug 
busts are political, our responses to them relates 
to our politics . 

To survive we must fight. Our condition now 
is powerless. The repression that we are expe- 
riencing now is the man’s response to our attempts 
to assert control over our lives. We are slowly 
learning that the system will never give any real 
power, because if we had any control over our lives 
and environment, we would eliminate the system. We 
cannot expect the system to give itself up, so we 
must TAKE power. 

As this relates to drug busts, it means that 
we must stop the pig's wanton destruction of our 
lives. The power we can have is the power to make 
them think twice before they bust another brother 
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or sister. Lists cont :u n ; v: r h. i: ■ ~ •> : t:i -Lo- 
tos), addresses, descriptions oi , timer, 

and associates, schedules, .r . . o; a.i r.zs 

that bust us f.UT [ l In 1 ve rs i ty ot kn:u-.. I *'i : ; i ■ 
clothesmen, 'I P- \ , racket squad, etc j m a- 1 -<■ ooi:;- 
piled and circulated widcl) . .'.s lone. v.v allow 

ourselves to be pushed around, ue will remain a 
divided people, for the pcwe: of isolation and 
division is the weapon that is nuil r into rlu Ame- 
rican system and will disappear only when we de- 
stroy it. POKER TO IMF. PEOPLE -- OH- A\ i NT'ORMI'R 

From: NEW PRAIRIE PRIMER [see address above | -- 

People: if you have your old ut’tsct rela- 

tives lying around, you can sell them to Central 
States Refining Co., Inc , 101 We it. Jasper, 
Versailles, MO 650 S4 , They Wxll pa)* 14 c a pound 
for negatives, plus shipping costs Shin by truck 
line "collect” m lots of 200 lbs oi over, it 
possible. No special packaging necessary. Re- 
mittance will be made immediatelv after film ar- 
rives. "Thank you/' the man says, "your business 

will be appreciated." 

* r 

From: John James, GOOD TIMES, 2377 Bush St. , San 
Francisco CA 94115 -- 

People 

The Leary Freedom Fund is just getting or- 
ganized and hasn't been able to send out press 
released, etc. Meanwhile we want the widest pub- 
licity for the enclosed statement by Ginsberg. It 
was dictated over the phone and read at a meeting 
at The Family Dog in San Francisco yesterday 
[Feb. 2 7 J . We need free ads The statements 
m the enclosed ad copy can be selected and re- 
arranged as the layout persons see fit Please 
get something m the packet. 

ALLEN GINSBERG'S STATEMENT ON THE RECENT JAILING 
OF TIMOTHY LEARY: 

"I guess the mam thing is money, so Dr 
Leary can challenge the entire constitutionality 
of his imprisonment on grounds of due process, 
right of privacy, religious practice, and other 
Bill of Rights defenses, against omnipotent police 
state use of llleg 1 and disorderly force, fraud, 
and violence to invade our peace of mind and body, 
our freedom of speech and society. Since 1 hope 
to breathe together with Dr Leary on earth de- 
cades more, I vow to pay his legal life dues and 
hope all who have benefitted from his humane, 
mind-expanding research will join their energies 
to make money to pay for legal defense of his 
freedom. Despite hypocritical platitudes re- 
garding court dignity, executive and judicial 
bureaucracy have strained then own structures 
by violent and bitter ungent loman ly abuse of their 
own powers, and now justice can only be bought 
at stupendous prices unfairly high. Dr Spock 
purchased legal freedom for 5150,000 legal cost. 
Some way must he found among -is to fund Di . Lea- 
ry’s constitutional appeal, oi alter the entire 
economic structure of the law so that citizens 
kidnapped by police bureaucracy, need not be 
ransomed to freedom by victimized tarn lies . " 

LEARY FREEDOM FUND AD a)lt : 

[Excerpts from Ginsberg state:.*:;:: j 


r e i v * c . 


■ i ::u>t h\ wants no single rock thrown or win- 
: i shed m his behalf. Timothy is not for 
. ■■’loner on a:iv level. "The Lao is to benefit, 

:: ■ * ' lo harm " 

Lc wish to amass a collection of photographs, 

1 1 -uiicr lpts oi lectin es, etc., to be available to 
l-i ess. Man> people are curious about Timothy 
but have not. read anything but bad press- 

The total legal charges against Leary add up 
to 50 years With Leary at 50 that constitutes a 
life sentence 

Let’s tlood the jail with mail: Timothy Leary, 

Oiange County Jail, 550 X . Flower St., Santa Anna, 
Calif . 

Letters and telegrams to the judge: lion. Brian 

McMillan, c./o George Chula, 522 South Broadway, 

.t»ant a Anna, Calif. (George Chula is Tim's lawyer. J 
Send or bring messages, suggestions, help to 
the Leary Love box at Berkeley Barb, 2042 University 
Avenue, Berkeley, Calif., phone 415-849-1040. This 
address is temporary until an office with telephones 
can be set up. Send checks to Leary Freedom Fund, 

1230 Queens Rd., Berkeley, Calif. 

[Note from LN5: See Stew Albert's article else- 

where m this packet about Dr. Tim.] 

Three movement groups -- Africa Research Group, 

Pacific Studies Center, Committee of Returned Volun- 
teers -- have cooperated m the publication of a 
booklet on imperialist strategy for the 1970s -- 
what it is and how to unmask it. The booklet is 
entitled "International Dependency m the Seventies" 
and it offers a probing and illustrated look at 
how the corporations makes policy 
military strategies for the seventies 
the meaning of multilateralism 
what is foreign aid? 
the issues of development 
and more 

Africa Research Group says: "We think this pamphlet 

represents an original and valuable addition to exis- 
ting radical literature. We hope you will be able 
to: run excerpts from it 

review it 
plug it 

and also let us know what you think about it- It 
sells for $1 m the Empire and 50$ to the Movement." 
For a copy of the booklet -- you can probably get 
one for free if you plan to do a review -- write 
to Africa Research Group, Box 213, Cambridge, MA 02138. 

From LNS: There's a new book out on the under- 

ground press which editors and photographers and 
artists will be interested m seeing. The author 
is obviously intrigued by the underground press but 
also seems to despise it. She ends up concluding 
that the hip-oriented papers are "trashy," while 
the poll i real-oriented papers are "dogmatic" or 
"strident " The book contains lots of excerpts from 
the underground press -- writing and graphics. Try 
to get a free review copy: "The Open Conspiracy: 

What .America’s Angry Generation is Saying," by Ethel 
Grodims Romm, 256 pp . , $6.95, A Gmiger Book, 
published m association with Stackpole Books, 

Cameron and Keiker Streets, Harrisburg, Pa 17105. 

LND Of RADICAL ML.LUA BULLETIN BOARD FOR TODAY— = — 
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POLICE AGENTS IN THE MOVEMENT 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s Note* The following article origin- 
ally appeared in the Febo 13 Resist Newsletter. 

While not a full exploration of the problem of in- 
filtration and agents provocateurs, it helps raise 
important issues for radical groups,] 

* * ★ 

It is clear that for some time tactics which 
one associates with IN 2 flights, the Pueblo, and the 
Bay of Pigs have been applied to the Black and anti- 
war movements, The Government’s case in the Chicago 
Conspiracy trial relied primarily on evidence gath- 
ered or fabricated from wire-tapping, electronic sur- 
veillance, informers, infiltrators, undercover pol- 
icemen, and agents-provocateurs . Of about 40 sub- 
stantive witnesses who testified for the prosecution 
m the Conspiracy trial, 35 were police agents or 
infiltrators of some kind 0 This must be taken pol- 
itically as proof of the Government’s conspiracy 
against us, since agents are usually placed into an 
organization or action well in advance of the com- 
mission of any supposedly illegal acts. The Chica- 
go trial vindicates those who have seemed the more 
paranoid among us, but it is important that we avoid 
overreaction to the realization that the organiza- 
tions of the movement are penetrated with agents. 

To begin to totally distrust each other and to 
degenerate into agent-baiting only serve one of the 
purposes for which agents are used. It is more ap- 
propriate that we learn to exercise reasonable cau- 
tion in our political activities, in order that we 
not inadvertently provide evidence that can be used 
for our own prosecutions. 

WHERE THEY COME FROM Most undercover agents 
have predictable affiliations: they come from local 
police departments, the F.B,I„ , and various branches 
of military intelligence. Undoubtedly the C.I.A. 
also has agents in the movement, but it is unlikely 
that any will surface in the near future* The Chi- 
cago Police Department occupies a special place in 
undercover surveillance of the movement: it employs 
over 1000 people to gather information from across 
the nation on "subversive” organizations. Some 
agents are full-time employees of the police depart- 


ments or the F.B.I.; others are part-time informers 
or provocateurs; others become agents after being 
arrested and threatened with long prison terms. 

Some agents have several responsibilities -- e 0 g.> 
intelligence gathering, provocation, and entrapment - 
while others are simply snoops, picking up whatever 
information they can but not seeking to influence 
or direct policy* Some work full-time with particu- 
lar groups; others appear only, but consistently, 
before major local or national actions; still others 
merely report whatever useful information happens 
to come their way. 

SUSPICIOUS BEHAVIOR WITHIN A GROUP Agents 
often act as provocateurs. The police provocateur 
is almost always the most militant and aggressive 
in suggesting illegal activities without providing 
a political justification for them. In the small 
group which supposedly plotted to blow up the Statue 
of Liberty, the deciding vote (and most insistent 
voice) for the sabotage plan was that of a police 
agent. When a person’s militancy rises without a 
corresponding increase in theoretical radicalization, 
suspicions should be raised. Police provocateurs 
also often try to discredit leaders who will not be 
pushed into action without sound political reasons. 

And some agents engage in illegal actions — e.g., 
dropping acid or providing grass for other members -- 
in order to win the confidence and respect of the 
group. (Once an agent’s "cover" has been destroyed, 
he might assist in the prosecution of those with 
whom he engaged in such activities.) 

Most agents are not interested in radical theory 
and few have a flair for it. One should be very 
suspicious of members of a group who remain reluctant 
to be involved in theoretical discussion even after 
heavy attendance at meetings and conferences. Agents 
tend to be interested in potentially illegal activi- 
ties but not in the rationales for them,, 

But one should also be suspicious of leading 
questions related to revolutionary actions, especially 
those planned for the future* Agents want to collect 
personal statements encouraging riots, disruption, 
sabotage, and physical violence. One can safely 
explain revolutionary theory in great detail. To be 
legally damaging, statements must involve advocacy 
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of actions. Often police agents will pump members 
of a radical group* hoping to shake loose such 
statements. Information gathering is the chief 
activity of some agents . Membership lists* files, 
fund-raising contacts, and information on the 
whereabouts of radical militants are fundamental 
to the work of the police* and crude undercover 
agents often give themselves away by moving too 
quickly to get a group's mailing list or to learn 
the whereabouts of its contacts in other areas 0 
INCONSISTENCIES IN PRIVATE LIFE Undercover 
agents necessarily must keep their private lives 
quite separate from their movement activities,. 

Many have wives or girlfriends who are not involved 
in the movement, and such agents are especially 
uncomfortable when they encounter political "friends* 
while off-duty. If members of a political group 
seem to hide their private lives from other members, 
there is, of course, reason for suspicion. If, on 
the other hand, they do not "cover their tracks," 
other clues to their identities often appear. One 
Chicago agent’s girlfriend mentioned repeatedly 
that he was employed by the Police Department; move- 
ment people refused to believe it. Agents have 
been discovered through straight-forward credit 
checks: such a credit check recently revealed that 
two "members" of a Chicago MDS (Movement for a 
Democratic Society) chapter worked for the Chicago 
Police Department. Use of money, too, may unmask 
an agent. One who had affected the poverty he 
thought typical of the movement suddenly had enough 
money for a plane ticket from Austin, Texas, to 
Chicago; he had to be in Chicago in time to be 
present at a regular Monday meeting of the Police 
Intelligence Unit* While some agents turn in 
written reports, others must report to police head- 
quarters on the same day every week. Other unex- 
plained absences and/or frequent, often long-dis- 
tance, telephone calls may give the agent away 0 

BEHAVIOR TOWAR D POLICE Agents usually behave 
peculiarly around police. They have a strange way 
of not being disturbed by the presence of cops. 
However, in confrontations or when about to be 
arrested, they may encourage tension and promote 
conflict Undercover agents often are separated 
from others after they have been arrested* and they 


sometimes enjoy other forms of special treatment. 

One agent was seen getting in and out of police 
cars during the Democratic National Convention but 
no one drew the obvious conclusion. 

Part-time informers are usually more difficult 
to spot. They may or may not be paid. They might 
report directly to the neighborhood police station 
or central headquarters, or they might be secondary 
informers whose information is passed on to the 
police through a third party. Often they are either 
disgruntled or former members of a group (seeking 
revenge or Establishment grace) or people in the 
community who have had previous trouble with the law. 
The latter sometimes inform on an informal basis to 
avoid police harrassment. The only unique clues to 
these types of informers are "special*" relationships 
with likely secondary agents (deans, counselors, bar- 
tenders, etc.) or with the police. 

WHAT TO DO Such behavior must be taken ser- 
iously. There is no cause for panic -- all radical 
movements for political reform have been subjected 
to such surveillance -- but there is a need for 
greater awareness and scrutiny. Possible clues to an 
agent’s identity must be noted and investigated; if 
this is to happen, movement people must be sensitive 
to the ways in which agents are likely to give them- 
selves away. 

Once identified, an agent must be handled care- 
fully; If he is unmasked he will only be replaced 
by another, and the process of investigation and 
identification will have to begin all over again. 

Once you know someone is an agent, it may be smarter 
to keep him around. Then you know, and can often 
control, the information to which he has access. And 
you can respond to his provocative acts with the 
certain knowledge that they are just that. Once in 
a great while it might even be possible to win him 
over and then turn him into a counter-agent. Need- 
less to say, this is very risky and must be handled 
with extreme care. 

Another possibility not often considered is that 
of recruiting friendly policemen for counter-intelli- 
gence work. They usually have access to central 
police department files, and they can obtain useful 
information about police strategy for particular 
actions and about agents in various local groups. 
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Even when they cannot learn the individual identit- 
ies of agents m a particular group (all information 
relating to any intelligence work an individual 
might be involved in is often left out of police 
department files) # they can find out how many agents 
there are in a group 

The task of finding and dealing with agents is 
a serious one, and it demands our attention. At 
the same time we must refuse to be distracted from 
our primary responsibility, which is to continue 
engaging in those activities and promoting those 
ends which gave our foes supposed cause to spy on 
us m the first place. 

— 30-- 
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CHINA NEWS SERVICE HAILS WOMEN 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- America's wire services., like 
UPI and AP, hardly ever let on that one half of 
humanity is female But Hsinhua, the official dai- 
ly news agency of People's China, digs women. 

More than one out of every four stories in 
their March 8 service received here is devoted to 
what the women of the world are doing: 

*A women's unit of the Chinese People's Lib- 
eration Army fought and finally extinguished an 
enormous fire on the outskirts of Peking., 

*Aida Issa, an 18 year old Palestinian guerr- 
illa who was captured after throwing a grenade at 
an Israeli military patrol car writes from prison 
(where she is serving a 20-year sentence): "We 
should have full confidence in our final victory . " 

^Indian women are playing a crucial role in 
the revolutionary movement among India's peasants 0 
One guerrilla woman who left home to join the pea- 
sant armed struggle in Srikakulam was arrested. 

When police threatened to harm her children, she 
replied. "The solution of the problem of starvation 
and that of bringing up my children are inseparably 
connected with the solution of the problems facing 
the peasantry So I have taken this path in order 
to make not only my own children, but also those of 
millions of the poor toiling people happy." 

Mvomen are pace-setters in northwest China's 
textile industry 


K Han Hsiu Ying, a communist party mem- 
ber leads workers at an agricultural commune 
on to greater grain production, helping to 
consolidate the collective economy. Before 
the revolution, grain yield per acre was less 
than half a ton Now it is 4 8 tons, 

* "Albanian women are battering fiercely 

at old ideas, customs and habits in the movement 
for the complete emancipation of women which 
is steadily developing in depth They are also 
smashing religious superstitions and patri- 
archal ideas," the release reported., 

* Japanese women celebrated March 8, In- 
ternational Women's Day and continued their 
struggle against U.S. military bases 

* Chairman Mao: "Whatever men comrades 
can accomplish, women comrades can do too 0 " 

Come on, AP, tell us about those women 
struggling in the Japanese anti -imperialist 
movement, and about the role of women in 
socialist construction in Albania., And how 
about a story on an "Outstanding Chinese 
Air Pilot" who is also a woman? 

China's official news agency ends its 
March 8 service with an analysis of the eco- 
nomic oppression of American women 0 As Hsin- 
hua tells it, they are "daily awakening," 

-30- 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

"MY LAI WILL CONTINUE TO OCCUR": 

ARMY CAPTAIN TELLS HIS STORY 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn„ (LNS) -- "I have participated 
in many My Lai- type operations, where a lot of, 
innocent civilians were killed, Army Captain 
Miller wrote his parents from Vietnam recently. 

"I feel guilty, certainly, but I can tell vou with- 
out reservation that My Lai will continue to occur 
as long as our government continues to pursue the 
course of action that it has over thepast 25 years. 
It is not the Lt, Calleys that are at fault. It 
is our people -- our people. They sent us out to 
fight " 

"Logically, it follows that you want us to 
kill slaughter, brutalize, and mutilate the people.. 
The citizens of the U.S. are paying about $2 billion 
per month for that, Isn't it ridiculous?" 

On Feb. 17, parts of the letter were published 
in the Bridgeport Post, Miller's hometown newspaper 
On Feb 19, Capt„ Miller retracted the letter. M It 
was a boo -boo," he said,, 

+ + + + + t + + > + -•■+++ 4 + +♦ + + + ++ + + + 
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HEY, BABYLON, WATCH OUT, WE’RE COMING HONE SOON 
-- FROM THE VENCEREMOS BRIGADE 
LIBERATION News Service 

AGUACATE, Cuba (LNS) -- In the early days of 
the Kennedy Presidency, the United States invaded 
Cuba at the Bay of Pigs with a force of gusano mer- 
cenaries operating out of a Guatemalan base of the 
CIA and outfitted with shabbily disguised U.S. 
arms, warplanes, and transport ships. 

Gusano is the Spanish word for ’’worm,” and 
the Cuban people now use it as the taunting desig- 
nation of the disgruntled few, mostly exiles, in 
Miami, New York and Puerto Rico, who long for the 
days when Cuba was like every other Latin American 
country -- run by a few whose cooperation with the 
U.S. dollar made them wealthy and peopled by a mass 
who worked themselves to death in • exchange for 
poor housing, no medicine, little education and a 
meager diet. 

The worms, of course, lost at the Bay of Pigs. 

If the U a S, did not learn its lesson, and 
wished to stage another attack today, it would find 
one very embarrassing element rising up in Cuba’s 
defense: the nearly 700 young North Americans of 

the Venceremos Brigade would drop their machetes 
in the fields where they are now cutting cane and 
pick up the nearest gun. 

For the time being, we are just cutting cane, 
living in a camp about an hour’s drive from the 
city of Havana, and working in the fields nearby. 

It is hard, exhausting work. 

We get up at five in the morning when the 
cry of ”0n your feet!” blares over the camp’s 
omni -penetrating loudspeaker system, followed by 
a medley of rock, soul and Cuban marches. It’s 
dark out, somewhat cold, and very hard to get up 
at that hour. But in order to beat the sunrise 
to the fields, we scramble out of bed, pull on our 
clothes, wash and breakfast quickly. In work bri- 
gades of 30 to 35, we take off for the fields, 
sometimes a 45 -minute trek away, singing songs or 
shaking off sleep, armed with machetes, bandanas 
and water jugs . 

Then we cut cane in all its sizes, shapes, and 
degrees of likeability. Elephant cane, lake cane, 
steel spaghetti .. .we ’ re beginning to make up our 


own names for the protean monster. Occasionally, 
we are fortunate enough to cut where the cane is 
tall and straight, growing in compact clusters, 
which in turn are ranged out in discernably dis- 
tinct rows. More often, the cane is all over the 
ground tangled in a thick and baffling mess. 

Whatever the condition of the cane, the task 
is the same: to deliver a sharp machete chop to 

the center of the bamboo-iike can stalks, cutting 
them in two, then slicing the sugarless tips from 
the top half, and severing the bottom half from 
its roots as close as possible to the ground. The 
cane must then be piled in stacks of 25 to 40 arro- 
bas (1 arroba = 25 pounds) so that machines can 
come along later to pick them up for removal to 
a nearby sugar mill. 

It’s a long day's work. We down two snacks of 
yogurt or cupcake or oranges out in the field, and 
take a long noon siesta and lunch break, with time 
to return to the camp. But it isn’t till 6:30 p,rn., 
just before dark, that we take our dulled machetes 
and sore muscles back for the night. 

Our life in Cuba revolves around this simple, 
though demanding work. On Saturday afternoon, in- 
stead of working out in the field, we meet in our 
work brigades to discuss the problems that are hurt- 
ing our production: political conflicts, personal 
antagonisms, and faulty techniques. These meetings, 
too, are hard work. 

Tempers are sometimes short, and practical 
solutions not always easy to find. After an hour 
or two of rapping, few problems may actually be 
solved, but each brigade is certain it can cut more 
cane than it has been cutting. Some brigades are 
together enough to sing a brigade song more or less 
in the same key as the meetings break up. Others 
break up into five or six heated conversations, 

The first major problem to confront each work 
brigade was how to divide up the work of cutting 
and the work of stacking. At first, many men and 
some women felt that the poorest cutters should re- 
sign their machetes and become full-time stackers 
for the good cutters. By implication most full- 
time stackers would be women. Many men who were 
cutting well felt it was a waste of their talents 
to spend time picking up after themselves. 
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In fact, this turned out to be nothing 
more than a male illusion. Piling, if it's done 
right, is just as hard work as cutting, and just 
as crucial to production. The best cutters, wo- 
men pointed out, could also afford to be the best 
pilers, and it was finally decided that everyone 
should cut and everyone should pile. 

Other problems run deep and have no simple 
solution. For example, Amerika has programmed us 
to compete, not to cooperate. It’s work for any- 
one to carry a full clay water jug out to a field 
a mile or two away, so we shirk a minor task 
which must be done e In an attempt to look as 
much like whirlwinds in the canefield as possible, 
sometimes we get very sloppy about cutting the cane 
way down at ground level. Not only does this lose 
us sugar, but the stumps we leave behind make it 
hard for next year’s crop to grow. There are of- 
ten little tensions over whose row of cane is 
whose, when it really makes no difference so long 
as all of the cane gets cut. It’s a whole menta- 
lity that we have to root out. 

In many brigades the lackadaisical work of 
some white macheteros seems to stem from back- 
grounds that set them above hard labor and also 
from their political experience in a student move- 
ment that tends to look at politics in terms of 
symbols. So they let themselves rest, thinking 
that the important thing was to come to Cuba, not 
to cut cane. In fact, if the Venceremos Brigade 
doesn't work damn hard, the mill we are working 
for will stand idle. 

"You can’t just hit the cane, you've got to 
hate it,” one black urged his brigade. But those 
who don’t know enough to hate the cane don’t 
learn how overnight. 

A few days ago, the little kids of a nearby 
farmer approached a work brigade out in the field 
and called out: ”Come on! Cut faster for the 

Ten Million Tons!” When asked why they weren't 
cutting themselves, the kids giggled and said they 
were too young. 

"Will you be cutting cane in a couple of 
years?” a North American machetero asked. 

"No. No. Don’t you know? It'll all get 
cut by machines when we're big enough.” The kids 
laughed. They, like everyone else in Cuba, know 


what the Ten Million Ton Sugar Harvest is 
about: putting an end to the hand-cutting of 

cane in the next few years, a job that hundreds 
of thousands of Cubans are putting themselves into 
through volunteer work, the stuff of the Cuban Re- 
volution Today. 

In Cuba, you make your points with a machete, 
not with mere words . To salute the anniversary of 
the daring assault on Batista's Presidential Palace 
on Mar. 13, 1957, a near success that cost many 
leaders of Cuba's student movement their lives, 
the Venceremos Brigade cut its first million 
arrobas of cane. A brigade of Vietnamese fighters 
from both the North and South came to our camp. 

We painted our machetes with elongated NLF flags, 
gathered for a rally, heard speeches. The Viet- 
namese, who are now cutting cane, answered all of 
our questions about the war, their perspective on 
world revolution, and life in liberated Vietnam. 

But that is not all. The next day we all cut cane 
side by side, joking and overworking the few trans- 
lators on hand. 

The Tania La Guerrillera Women's Cane -Cutting 
Batallion, named for a woman who fought in the Bo- 
livian lowlands with Che, came and fought with us 
in the canefields on Mar. 8, International Women's 
Day. On the same day that Uruguay's urban guerrillas, 
the Tupamaros, staged an incredible, clockwork 
jailbreak of 13 women political prisoners, these 30 
or 40 women of the Tania Batallion, housewives, 
factory workers, seamstresses, and so on, who de- 
cided to cut cane together for four months, cut 
what looked like four months' work of cane in the 
fields with us. 

Not everything happens in the fields, of 
course. Often we get the feeling that all we do in 
the camp is sleep, eat, and sharpen our machetes. 

But wherever we find ourselves in clusters, in 
the bunk-filled tents where we sleep, at the con- 
trol-post pavillion where detailed production 
figures are posted, at the wash basins, under 
the huge thatched roofs of the assembly hall and 
the mess hall, or along one gravelled walk or 
another, we're talking about revolution, about 
what we're taking back with us to the U.S. after 
our brief tour in Cuba is over. 

The sparks that ignite conversation often 
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come from the news. Havana’s major daily, Granma, 
is distributed in the camp in quantity. We are 
also kept informed by news broadcasts over the loud 
speaker system which otherwise plays almost con- 
tinuous selections of Cuban and North American mu- 
sic. The news is upside down compared to the 
broadcasts we are accustomed to. The good guys 
have suddenly become the bad guys and the bad 
guys are now the heroes. The detailed news we hear 
about the revolutionary struggles advancing in Laos 
Thailand, Korea, and throughout Latin America, 
backed by a wide selection of documentary films 
screened by the Cubans here, is news we would 
never hear at all in the States. 

What concerns us most directly are the events 
back home. We hear of bombings, clashes between 
demonstrators and police, arrests and trials, 
murders. The news of SNCC leader Raiph Feather- 
stone’s assassination by bombing hit us hard. 

We held a meeting that evening and dedicated the 
next day’s cut to Ralph. Perhaps much of the 
spirit of the Venceremos Brigade is captured by 
a poem posted by an anonymous black comrade on 
the occasion of this latest assassination. 

One of the first acts of the Venceremos 

Brigade after its arrival on Cuban soil was to 

dedicate a small plot of land, a couple of trees, 

and a bench in the center of the camp to the 

memory of Malcolm X (along with the cane cut on 

the fifth anniversary of his murder). This poem 

first appeared on the bulletin board of Malcolm 

X National Park: 

When the news was affirmed. 

That our brothers were gone; 

Charred ruins and twisted refuse 
in Babylon; 

The breath of life crushed, 
the brave ones stilled. 

There was a funeral in my mind. 

Every tear of sadness killed. 

It’s not about crying, giving vent 
To grief. 

The robbers of black life 

Must be dealt with like any other thief: 

No more words please, eloquent 
And right; 

As LeRoi said: 

’’The day will not save them, 

And we own the night.” 

Babylon is where we are preparing to return. 

We hear that the pig press back in the U.S. is 


reporting ridiculous rumors that we are receiving 
guerrilla training in the Venceremos Brigade 
Camp. We don’t doubt they’d be happy if we never 
came back, and perhaps these rumors are a sig- 
nal that the Venceremos Brigade will be a tar- 
get of repression on its way back from the other 
side of the U.S. blockade against Cuba. 

Our warning to the rulers of Babylon is 
this: in the Venceremos Brigade camp, Havana 
'Province. Cuba, what's happening is a unique 
cross-fertilization of the struggles the members 
of the Brigade are waging, blacks, whites, Chi- 
canos, Puerto Ricans, other Latinos, Indians, 
and Asian -Americans . We’ve been talking together 
and working together. Babylon will know that 
when we return. 

-30- 
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FROM THE VENCEREMOS BRIGADE: SOLIDARITY 
WITH LOS SIETE DE LA RAZA 
LIBERATION News Service 

AGUACATE, Cuba (LNS) -- The second contingent 
of the Venceremos Brigade dedicated activities on 
March 16 as a measure of solidarity with Los Siete 
de la Raza, seven Latino brothers, who went on 
trial in San Francisco on that date. Los Siete 
were working with the people in San Francisco's 
Mission District, a predominantly brown barrio, 
when they were suddenly slapped with charges of 
conspiracy and murder in the case of the killing 
of a San Francisco policeman. 

The Venceremos Brigade held a convocation to 
discuss the political significance of the trial 
and the cane haul for the day was dedicated to Los 
Siete. Many of the North American youths, who 
are spending several months in Cuba to cut cane 
for the historic Ten Million Ton Sugar Harvest, 
worked overtime in observance of the day. A 
guerrilla theater group and a folk singing group 
roamed the Venceremos Brigade camp, a week prior 
to the 16th, giving presentations to educate 
the entire brigade as well as the Cubans. 

Los Siete -- Mario Martines, Tony Martines, 
Nelson Rodriguez, Jose Rios, Gary Lascalet, Jorge 
Lopez, and Bibi Melendez -- had carried out ex- 
tensive political work in the Mission District 
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which included counseling high school students, 
conducting discussions about the community and 
its direction, and fighting for better housing 
conditions . 

The case against Los Siete has already 
been criticized m the press for several glaring 
inconsistencies. The reaction of the Latin and 
Chioano community to the arrest of Los Siete, 
beginning with the recognition that the arrests 
were an attempt to deprive the community of its 
political leadership, took a political form. 

An organization called Los Siete de la 
Rava sprang up and since has carried out numer- 
ous community projects including a breakfast 
program, a medical service, a restaurant (also 
sex wing as an information center), and a news- 
paper -- Basta Yai 

The Venceremos Brigade in its March 16 
dedication to the liberation of Los Siete also 
paid a tribute to all people of La Raza (the 
race; involved m struggles, whether on the 
streets of San Francisco, the mountains of Chile, 
or the eanefields of Cuba* 

"The Brigade encourages struggle on every 
Jev/ei and at every turn where victory is in 
sight . n a Chicano brother, speaking for the Bri- 
gade. declared, "Free Los Siete, viva la Raza, 
viva la Revolucion, Venceremos!” 

-30- 
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PEOPLE'S ALMANAC FOR APRIL 
LIBERATION News Service 

April 1 -- 1840 -- Liberty Party, first anti-sla- 
very political party in U.S. nominates James 
Birney for President. 

1929 -- Strike of cotton mill workers 
begins at Gastonia, N.C. During the strike 
cops raid the strikers ' tent colony and the 
chief of police is killed. The strike leaders 
are framed for murder, convicted and later 
freed , 

1938 -- Dave Doran, a leader of the U.S. 
Young Communist League, is killed while fight- 
ing fascism in Spain as a member of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade. 

1951 -- Forty thousand textile workers 
strike in cotton and rayon mills of six South- 


ern states for wage increases and other benefits. 

1969 -- Ninth Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party convenes in Peking. Party Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung and Defense Minister Lin Piao 
are named as leaders of the 176-member presidium 
to direct the work of the congress . 

1969 -- U.S. Court in Boston rules that 
religion cannot be the only basis for conscien- 
tious objection to the draft. 

1969 -- Dick Gregory begins five-month 
jail term in Chicago's Cook County Jail for his 
part in a 1965 Civil Rights demonstration. 

April 3 -- 1881 -- Czarist legal system kills the 
Narodnaya Volya Six for assassinating Czar Alex- 
ander II. 

1922 -- First issue of the Freiheit, a 
Yiddish-language communist daily newspaper is 
published in New York. 

1969 -- Rock music fans battle cops in 
Palm Springs, Calif. Clubs and pepper gas are 
used to expel long-hairs. 

April 3 -- 1964 -- Southern whites hold the founding 
conference of the Southern Student Organizing Com- 
mittee (SSOC) in Nashville, Tenn. Five years 
later, under pressure from SDS, SSOC disbands. 

1969 -- U.S. war dead in Vietnam reaches 
33,641 -- more than the total dead in the Korean 
war. 

1969 -- New York District Attorney Frank 
S. Hogan announces Grand Jury conspiracy indict- 
ment of 21 members of the New York branch of the 
Black Panther Party. Pre-dawn arrests of several 
Panthers are made by police. 

April 4 -- 1802 -- Dorothea Dix, social reformer 
advocate of better care for the insane and the 
imprisoned, is born. 

1968 -- Martin Luther King, Jr, is ass- 
assinated in Memphis, Tenn. 

April 5 -- 1968 -- Army troops are sent to Washington, 
D.C., after black people take to the streets, loot 
and set fires to express their rage after the mur- 
der of Martin Luther King. National Guard is sent 
into Chicago, Detroit and Boston. In the follow- 
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ing days, a 4 p.m. curfew is enforced m Washing- 
ton while troops are sent to Baltimore, Wilming- 
ton and other cities. 

April 6 -- 1968 -- Bobby Hutton, a founder of the 
Black Panther Party, is murdered by police in 
Oakland. He was 17 years old. 

April 8 -- 1967 -- Rebellion of black students beg- 
ins at Fisk University and Tennessee State Univ- 
ersity in Nashville. 

1969 -- Philadelphia police bust Phila- 
delphia SDS Labor Committee, four are arrested. 

April 9 -- 1870 -- V,I. Lenin, builder of the Bol- 
shevik revolution in Russia is born, 

1898 -- Paul Robeson, black radical sing- 
er, is born. Blacklisted in America, he won the 
Stalin Peace Prize. 

1939 -- Marian Anderson, the black opera 
singer, having been denied the use of Constitu- 
tion Hall by the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, sings to 75,000 at an Easter Concert at 
the Lincoln Memorial. 

1969 -- Harvard student strike begins 
with occupation of University Hall. Cops come 
the next morning, clubs swinging; hundreds are 
beaten and arrested. 

1969 -- Stanford students begin sit-in in 
Applied Electronics Lab to protest university 
complicity in militarism. 

April 10 -- 1969 -- A much-advertised beer party by 
out-of-town college students in the village of 
Zap, N.D., turns into a gigantic brawl. The 
National Guard is summoned to clear the visitors 
out of the town. 

April 11 -- 1865 -- Lincoln recommends suffrage for 
Black veterans and for ’’other Negroes who are 
very intelligent.” 

1917 -- Morton Sobell is born. Sobell 
was imprisoned for ’’conspiracy to commit espion- 
age” m early 1950s at the height of the Cold 
War hysteria. This was the same ’’conspiracy” 
fr ame-up that sent the Rosenbergs to the elec- 


tric chair. Sobell was released in January 1969. 

1947 -- Jackie Robinson plays his first 
game for the Brooklyn Dodgers, thereby "integrating" 
major league baseball. The integration of baseball 
was a major program favored by the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., during this period. 

1956 -- C. Wright Mills' Power Elite is 
published -- a milestone in exposing the American 
ruling class . 

1968 -- Rudi Dutschke, leader of the West 
German Socialist Students League (SDS), is shot in 
Berlin by right-winger. Students demonstrate. 

1969 -- Mass demonstration in support of 
the Panther 21 held outside New York City's Cri- 
minal Courts building. March penetrates Wall Street 
area during lunch hour. 

1969 -- First Annual Mississippi Youth Ju- 
bilee is held in Mt. Beulah, Miss., with 300 in 
attendance . 

1969 -- University of Hawaii Regents approve 
reinstatement of pro-NLF professor Oliver Lee, after 
two-year-long struggle by radical students and 
civil libertarians. 

April 12 -- 1861 -- Confederates fire on Ft. Sumter, 
S.C., opening Civil War. 

1937 -- The first of the great student 
anti-war strikes against the imminent World War 
takes place on campuses all across the country. 

1969 -- Anti-war demonstrations are held 
at Instrumentation Lab of MIT. 

April 13 -- 1743 -- Thomas Jefferson, slaveholder and 
author of the Declaration of Independence, is born, 
Jefferson fought against the Alien and Sedition 
Acts of 1798, and was a leader of the struggle 
against the reactionary Federalist Party. 

1873 -- The Colfax Massacre -- more than 
60 blacks are killed by whites on Easter Sunday 
when newly elected blacks attempt to assume their 
parish district offices in Grant Parish, La. 

1919 -- Eugene Victor Debs begins serving 
a 10-year term for opposing the entry of the U.S 
into the imperialist World War I. He is pardoned 
by President Harding in December 1921. 
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April 14 -- 1775 -- First abolition of slavery soc- 
iety is formed in Philadephia. 

1865 -- Abraham Lincoln is assassinated 
by John Wilkes Booth, an adherent of the Confed- 
eracy . 


attempt to re-create mass political action of the 
previous spring. 

1969 -- Harvard faculty asks Harvard Univ- 
ersity to sever all official ties with ROTC. 


1966 -- For the first time, U.S. weekly 
casualties in Vietnam exceed those of the South 
Vietnamese army. 

April 15 -- 1S91 -- King Leopold of Belgium forms 
the Katanga Company to exploit copper deposits 
in the Congo. 

1960 -- Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCCJ is organized at Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N:C. 

1969 -- Army takes disciplinary action 
against an editor of one of the anti-war GI un- 
derground papers. In Georgia, the commanding 
general of Ft. Gordon announces the undesirable 
discharge of Pfc. Dennis Davis, editor of the 
Last Harass. 

1969 -- The first mass trial of demon- 
strators at the 1968 Democratic National Conven- 
tion ends m Chicago with a verdict of guilty of 
disorderly conduct for the 13 defendants. 

1969 -- Militant welfare rights demon- 
stration is held in the streets of New York City. 

1969 -- North Korea announces that a U.S. 
Navy electronic intelligence (spy) plane intrud- 
ing into its airspace has been shot down. 

April 16 -- 1917 -- Lenin returns to Petrograd via 
the Finland Station to lead the Bolsheviks during 
the Russian Revolution. 

1967 -- Rebellion of blacks begins in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 17 -- 1961 -- Bay of Pigs in Cuba is invaded 
by CIA-tramed mercenaries; revolutionary Cubans 
destroy the invasion forces in 72 hours. 

1965 -- A march on Washington sponsored 
by SDS protests the U.S bombing of North Vietnam. 
This establishes SDS as a new and significant 
force m radical politics in the U.S 

1969 -- Students sit-in m Philosophy 
Hall at Columbia University m an unsuccessful 


April 18 -- 1775 -- Paul Revere rides through Lexing- 
ton and Concord, shouting the equivalent for those 
days of "The pigs are coming!" American minutemen 
opposed the British troops, at the battles of 
Lexington and Concord, on April 19, opening the 
First American Revolutionary War. 

1927 -- The Chinese Kuomintang collapses. 
War begins in China between the forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Communist Party, led by Mao 
Tse-tung. 

1969 -- Teachers strike in Las Vegas, Nev. 

April 19 -- Organization of Solidarity of the 

Peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin America (OSPAAAL) 
declared April 19-25, 1970, International Week of 
Solidarity with the Latin American Peoples, 
stressing solidarity with the people of the Do- 
minican Republic, with those who are still under 
colonial domination, and with those who have 
attained greater development in the revolutionary 
struggle . 

April 20 -- 1676 -- Nathaniel Bacon leads farmers in 
struggle against domination of Virginia colony by 
a royal governor and a small group of wealthy 
planters . 

1914 -- Troops kill 25 members of stri- 
king miners' families, including women and child- 
ren, at Ludlow, Colo., in an attack on a tent 
colony . 

1943 -- Jews are massacred in Warsaw 

ghetto . 

1969 -- Youth Decency Rally in Balti- 
more breaks up in chaos . 

1969 -- Black students bearing guns 
march out of Cornell University building after 
administration yields to their demands. 

1969 -- Gasoline-bomb attacks on nine 
post offices and a bus station in Belfast, 

Northern Ireland, end a weekend of rioting. 

April 21 -- 1954 -- U.S. Air Force flies French 
batallion to Vietnam in vain effort to defend 
Dien Bien Phu, which fell to Viet Minh May 7, 1954 . 
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1969 -- Demonstrations hit high 

schools all over New York City as school reopens , 

April 22 -- 1891 -- Nicola Sacco is bom. Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, both anarchists, were 
framed on murder and robbery charges. They 
were executed m 1927 amid xenophobic and anti- 
radical clamor. 

April 23 -- 1968 -- Students occupy Hamilton Hall 
and Low Memorial Library at Columbia University 
to begin the largest student demonstration of 
the 1960s. Black students under the leadership 
of the Student Afro-American Society (SASJ and 
white students led by SDS are involved in the 
struggle . 

April 24 -- 1916 -- Irish Easter rebellion, lead- 
ing to guerrilla warfare against the English. 

1969 -- Night drug raid at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore spurs protest. 

April 25 -- 1943 -- Albert Hoffman accidentally 
discovers LSD. He takes a trip and likes it. 

1967 -- Black students rebel at 
Southern Louisiana University m Baton Rouge. 

1969 -- Black workers lead wildcat 
strike at Ford Motor Co. plant in Mahwah, N.J. 

April 26 -- 1964 -- Mississippi Freedom Democra- 
tic Party is formed in Jackson, Miss. 

1969 -- Des Moines, Iowa, Black 
Panther Party headquarters is bombed. 

1969 -- One hundred black students 
are jailed in Charleston, S.C. when they 
attempt to march down the main thoroughfare in 
support of striking hospital workers. National 
Guard and state troopers patrol streets. 

April 28 -- 1967 -- Muhammud All (Cassius ClayJ 
refuses to be inducted into the U S, military, 

1969 -- Police raid Fillmore Street 
office of Black Panther Party in San Francisco. 
Eleven persons are arrested. 

April 30 -- 1968 -- About 1,000 police storm the 
campus of Columbia University, forcing their 
way into five occupied buildings. Hundreds 
of students are beaten, 62S are arrested, end- 
ing the week-long sit-in against Columbia's 
institutional racism and militarism. Many 

students respond to police brutality by join- 
ing SDS in continued struggle on the campus. 
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,f I INTEND TO CARRV ON MY ACTIONS 

AGAINST THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT" -- 
MUNITIONS SHIP HIJACKERS, IN CAMBODIA, TELL STORY 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor’s note: The following article was 

originally written by Fred Emery for the London 
Times . J 

PNOM PENH, Cambodia (LNSj -- The two young 
American seamen who hijacked the munitions hip 
Columbia Eagle at gunpoint last month said that 
they were supporters of the militant leftist 
Students for a Democratic Society and that their 
action was "an SDS plot more than anything else." 

[It was clear from the context of their com- 
ments that the hijackers were sympathetic with no 
particular faction of SDS, but with the radical 
anti-imperialist movement in general. -- LNS.J 

The first account from Clyde W. McKay Jr,, 
electrician, and Alvin L. Glatkowski, engine- 
room wiper, came quite by chance. This correspon- 
dent was seeking the commanding officers at the 
Cambodian Navy base one mile from the capital in 
the hope of meeting the captain of the Columbia 
Eagle, Donald A. Swann, who is still being held in- 
communicado. Instead Mr, McKay appeared and in- 
vited the visitor into his quarters. Mr. McKay, 
who is 25 and who said he was from Downey and Nor- 
walk, Calif., and Mr. Glatkowski, who is 20, and 
from Long Beach, Calif., were eager to tell their 
story . 

Both have fairish lank hair, with wispy 
beards, and pimples on their faces. Both denied 
charges they were "pill-popping marijuana-smoking 
hippies," as other crewmen of the ship was reported 
to have described them. 

Mr- McKay, who took the lead in telling the 
story, said the two had only taken amphetamine tab- 
lets to stay awake during the four days they held 
the captain and bridge under the gun while they 
sailed 700 miles in the Gulf of Siam into Cambodian 
waters . 

From the account it is clear the hijacking was 
well planned . though both insisted only the two of 
them were involved. Mr- McKay began with Friday, 
March 13: 

"After lunch he and I went up to the chief 
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mate’s office and we took the chief mate under 
gunpoint and took him to the captain’s office and 
told the captain what the situation was and had 
guns pointing at both of them.” 

Mr. McKay continued: ”1 had the captain 

telephone from his office to the bridge, order- 
ing an abandon ship. I told him who to leave on 
board, who had to go, and told him to tell the 
mate on the bridge that there was a bomb on board 
the ship. And this was the reason for the abandon 
ship.” 

Twenty- five crew members left the ship in 
lifeboats. The two hijackers then informed those 
remaining on board that they were bound for Cam- 
bodia. 

”1 told them they’d cooperate or we would 
sink the ship right there,” Mr. McKay said. 
’’Naturally they cooperated, under threat of death, 
he added, laughing. "And we held the ship until 
Sunday. We actually had 700 miles to go and this 
ship makes at best only 17 or 18 knots.” 

His partner interjected: ”We had to stay 

awake for four days. We took amphetamines to 
keep awake, we got them from the ship's store and 
other people who had diet pills.” 

McKay said they had done it because they were 
against the war in Vietnam: ”We are sympathetic 

with the Asian people and, while I’m not an autho- 
rity on the war in Vietnam I respect the opinions 
of people who were authorities like Bertrand Rus- 
sell and Jean-Paul Sartre who said the war in 
Asia was genocide.” 

He continued: ”1 felt myself in the posi- 

tion of a German sailor during World War II and 
from the example of what the Nuremberg trials 
showed I feel myself guilty if I were just to 
comply and be a part of threatening the people of 
Asia. I thought it much better to threaten by 
force the few people who were around the ship 
and prevent myself being part of a much larger- 
scale threat against the people of Asia by deli- 
vering these thousands of napalm bombs.” 

He said he realized they had threatened 
murder and been guilty of mutiny and piracy but 
he thought this was "on a smaller scale” than 
being party to "outright murder of delivering 
nap alm bombs.” 


Glatkowski said that of the 12 or 13 others 
on board ’’people like the chief mate kept looking 
for an opportunity to grab one of our guns so we 
had to keep on our toes all the time.” 

Asked if he held a gun at the captain’s head 
for four days, McKay said, "No, we controlled the 
bridge all this time. And we told him, of course, 
that if there was trouble, or slowdown in the ship 
we would come and find him.” 

Glatkowski said they had seen through binocu- 
lars the periscope of an American submarine follow- 
ing them and that they had been buzzed by American 
aircraft all the time. "We had the ship but 
apparently they didn't know what was going on; 
otherwise they would have taken some kind of action,' 
he said, 

McKay added: "We kept radio silence for two 

and a half days. It wasn't until we were sure we 
were in Cambodian waters we allowed the radio opera- 
tor to broadcast.” The electrician said they had 
intended to scuttle the ship where she was anchored 
if they had throught the Cambodians would have re- 
turned the bombs , 

He said it was a strange coincidence that 
"Prince Sihanouk was deposed at this time.” It 
had shaken them a bit when they heard it. McKay, 
who said he understood the hijacking had caused 
embarrassment to the Cambodian government, added, 
"Well, they'll have to let everyone know where they 
stand . ” 

"It’s putting pressure on them. So if they 
want to tell they world they are going to follow a 
policy of neutrality, well, they'll have to prove 
it right at the start by not releasing the ship,” 
he added. 

Both looked pained when told that the Communists 
were saying it was all a plot by the Central In- 
telligence Agency. Proudly, McKay said, "It's an 
SDS plot,” and his partner added, "An SDS plot more 
than anything.” They were not members, they said, 
but McKay said, "We support the groups we believe 
in if we hold similar ideas and have common enemies.” 

Asked about the future, McKay said: "I have 

to find what avenues are open to me. If I leave 
Cambodia m the immediate future to another country, 
it will probably be Cuba.” Glatkowski 's plans 
were "relatively the same,” he said. "I intend to 
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carry on my actions against the American govern- 
ment . ” 

Both said they hoped Cambodia would become a 
hijackers’ paradise. Asked if they didn’t think 
that was very irresponsible, Glatkowski said, ”1 
don't think so.” McKay acknowledged they were 
still under detention, but said their welcome had 
been friendly and they were being well fed and 
housed in officers' quarters -- modest though 
these are by Western standards. 

A young American solider, Cpl. Larry Humphrey, 
22, from Ventura, Calif., was also sleeping in the 
room with the two men* He had crossed the border 
from Thailand, where he was based, five weeks ago. 
Cpl. Humphrey said he had neither defected nor 
asked for asylum. ”1 hope to stay with my part- 
ners,” he said, "and my heart was with them when 
they came to Cambodia because I too oppose the war. 

He also wanted to go to Cuba, adding: ”1 

think what we are doing is what the silent majori- 
ty is afraid to do. I don’t think any of us ex- 
pect self-gain; it will be downhill individually 
all the way. But it’s something we must do or 
we wouldn't be able to live with ourselves.” 

The mutineers were asked if they thought they 
had prospects of going back to the United States. 
Glatkowski 's reply was: "Only with a gun.” 

McKay: "Illegally.” 

The U.S. government wants the ship back. The 
Cambodian government, as Liet. Gen. Lon Nol, the 
Premier, said in an interview, intends to leave 
the vessel where she is -- anchored some seven 
miles off the Cambodian naval base at Riem, near 
Sihanoukville . 
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GAY HOLIDAY: FLAR MAKLS YOU TREMBLE STILL 

By Konstantin Berlandt 
Berkeley Tribe / LIBERATION News Service 

BERKELEY, Calif. (LNS) -- "If it’s cute, 1 
can get it in.” or Something Herb Caen [the "hip” 
columnust for the San Francisco Chronicle] "forgot” 
to mention about San Francisco. 

Holiday Magazine's March issue -- cover to 
cover on San Francisco and other advertising. One 
cute article: "God, Gurus and Gay Guerrillas” 

describes us as a Maoist wing of the already far 


out Gay Liberation Front. We are depicted as 
beautiful, surreal, together, tough, happy, some- 
thing odd to see when you visit San Francisco if 
you’re not too stoned to make it out of your motel. 

Holiday's reporter phoned me through a free 
Tribe ad recruiting Gay Guerrillas; we talked a 
little. 

I invited him to a Gay Liberation party hoping 
to get him more heavily into his subject which might 
turn out to be himself, which might turn out to be 
the readers of Holiday Magazine. 

"I wanted to go in the worst way,” he writes. 
"But I was so stoned in the line of another assign- 
ment that I barely made it back to my motel room.” 
The day-after is a quote from me on the "brother- 
hood” I felt at the party. Thanks for the write-up, 
brother. Did you know that Gay Guerrillas dissolved 
in October while you filed your story for the March 
issue. We were busted up incidentally by the hassle 
to get our brothers off felony raps for protesting 
the Examiner's [a daily San Francisco Hearst paper] 
trashing us. Did you get a shot of Darwin's bloody 
mouth when his teeth were knocked out by a Tac 
Squad pig? Cute, huh? All you frightened closet 
queens reading Holiday, can you dig on that picture? 

"Serves her right for leaving her closet. Let's 
have another joint. Reading this stuff just brings 
me down.” 

I saw Alioto's picture spread across a page and 
a half, but I missed the picture of Faggots sitting 
in at his office to protest police brutality, or 
all the rallies in front of city hall by Blacks, 
Chicanos, Asians, revolutionaries. Society for 
Individual Rights, and the Lawyers Guild protesting 
the same thing. 

I didn't see any pictures of crowded bars full 
of young and trying-to-look-young people, herded in 
close, maintaining distance, separated, alone, 
playing the games to meet someone for clandestine 
sex, while the old men sit behind pillars in hotel 
lobbies talking to no one, thinking, "Once I had a 
lover, once I was young, once I was the proud young 
man who walks by the window now, and I walked as he 
does with his head down so he can't see, can't be 
seen, till he slips into the shadows of a crowded 
closet bar.” 
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"Gladys, see the freak show. The fairies are 
doing street theater in San Francisco." You’re 
street theater every day, you who sit in your 
offices determining whether to publish this and 
you who read and smile cynically and hurt and you 
who turn away because, you say, we can’t change 
the world. Tragic characters. 

Join the freak show. Join the jesters in 
their dangerous impersonations before the king. 

Say the secret word and get your head blown off. 

It is life and death in the frown on your 
friend's face as he locks you out of his mind: 
now you are a thing not a person and you may be 
out to get him: now not man/woman, blood pumping, 

breathing, sucking, fucking, varied reflection 
magnificent , 

It is life and death in the job, oh yes, 
which looks like food and shelter. And your sto- 
mach feels full and your body feels warm and your 
secret lover and all his pictures that you hide 
once a month when your boss or parents or old 
friend from high school on his way to Vietnam. 

"He ’ 1 l only be here a few hours . Why don’t 
you go out to a movie , dear . . . 

"Hi, Bill it’s been a long time, a lot of 
water under the bridge Butting Simon and Gar- 
funkle on the turntable . 

"You look good. 

"1 f m working with Bank of America now, good 
chance for a promotion . Let me show you around 
the house. Here, sit dawn in the ejection seat 
while I tell you about my lovelife , my soul. 

"Forget about my haircut; look into my eyes. 

"I’d like you to meet me and my lover. 

"I ’m me . 

"Just push the button if you want to leave. 

"You’ll disappear with the roof and the sweet 
potatoes bought wtth lies. " 

Those aren’t sweet potatoes, honey. That’s 
the shit they put m your trough to fatten you up 
to be eaten. They eat up your life 8 to 5, eat 
out your mind with fear the roof may blow off. 

And you throught you were one of the guests. 

You are their piece de resistance. It's not 
your mind they care about; it’s your heart they 
cut up with delightful smiles between discreet 
devouring. "Pass the biscuits, please. Let’s 
have law and order, right now. Fancy, could you 
go check the oven, see if the pig is ready.” 


And those aren’t your brothers in your 
revolutionary circle who raise the gun for the 
Chicago but laugh at the Faggots on the front 
of the' ;v L be. You’re eating my heart as politely 
as the .Vrkeley Police Officer who has watched 
his O', r. heart barbecued and eaten and is now 
checl, i. •" out the ovens- 

Please, Mr. Revolutionary, sir, sister- 
brot .< r, I saw politely today, do not offer me up 
for sacrifice. Do not throw my body onto the pyre. 
It v/i U not make your world warmer, fear makes you 
tremble still, tremble more as you feel my screams 
ins id ' you, flames broiling your pounding heart 
as you think about touching my hand- The fire 
that lights the earth is in our grip and in our 
ey s when we connect. 

-30- 
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l.LARY , JAIL AND BAD VIBES 
By Stew Albert 

Bori eley Tribe / LIBERATION News Service 

BERKELEY, Calif. (LNS) -- When Timothy Leary 
testified at the Conspiracy Trial he told the jury 
Jerrv Rubin cherished the memory of Robert Kennedy. 

"Tim, do you really believe that rap about 
Jerrv digging Kennedy?" I asked. 

"No, but there’s a young girl on the jury who 
Y»er like Kennedy and I was winning her over," 

’ e . tv replied. 

The young girl was Kay Richards, who turned 
nut to be the architect of conviction. Richards 
brought the two opposing factions on the jury to- 
' et er with a compromise verdict of guilty. 

Timthought he could talk his way into a 
'careful love and good vibes revolution and out 
i-f iny jail cell in Amerika. When the pigs final- 
i v nut him away, he was totally unprepared and 
’ idn’t even have his toothbrush. 

A lot of people on the left are really 
■'V ii on Leary. They think of him as being a 
■‘Oi’nter-revolutionary medicineman, making plenty 
• f bread and teaching young rebels to kiss police- 

' ■ ■ ' i ; . 

Dr. Tim is a much more complicated human being 
■ ' i this explains why he is behind bars and not 
i ing at one of Nixon’s White House dinners. 

"I want the radicals to answer one question," 
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Leary always says. ’’Have 1 strengthened the capi- 
talist system by telling people to drop out or 
have I broken it up?” 

It’s clear the thousands who listened to 
Timothy Leary and ran away from the school and 
factory were not making the world safe for Spiro 
Agn ew . 

Tim was one of the gurus for the first be-in 
in San Francisco. 

The Berkeley politicos crossed the bridge 
after an invitation from Leary's pupils and had 
their first meeting with the cultural revolution. 

It wasn't easy for Berkeley's Marxists to figure 
out the painted rock freaks of Haight Ashbury. 

Some politicos had about the same reaction as 
John DeBonis , Berkeley's ultra-right city council- 
man . 

Leary was received by the crowd like some 
great god from another and much more fantastic 
cosmic plane. He told everyone they were beauti- 
ful and that was only a beginning. 

The Yippie festival of life m Chicago was 
a true son of both Berkeley and the Haight, and 
Tim was one of its first promoters. Leary never 
made it to Chicago because the pig vibes were too 
heavy. He was called a sell-out, but so much of 
the energy which exploded m Chicago was first 
set m motion by Tim Leary's one madman trip. 

This is why the pigs hate him so much. 

Dr- Tim could never go beyond a kind of he- 
donic hucks tensm as a means of organizing the 
revolution . 

"We have to start acting like the majority," 
Tim rapped, "to talk about ecology and astrology 
and be beautiful and make everyone love us and 
see we are more fun, we can win the Establishment 
over, we can win everyone over" 

For Leary it was only a matter of being more 
groovy than Julius Hoffman to win people over. I 
guess Tim believed we could even get the hanging 
judge to love us if someone would just slip him a 
hash brownie. 

Tim had a lot ol luck with getting uptight 
people to be a little kinder. He was able to acid 
trip Max Schorr, owner of the Be ike ley Barb, 
into g i v ? n g his employees a little more bread. 

But people who run the Amcnkan Empire are a 


lot more psychotic than Miser Max If Mitchell 
or Kleindeinst knew you were more liberated and 
happy than the entire ruling class they will not 
want to read your pamphlets. These lunatics will 
want to use your skin for nicotine and lampshades. 
Thetliought that you have something that they don't 
will drive the tyrants to genocide. 

Most of us learned in Chicago and People’s 
Park that unless you were prepared to defend your- 
self there would never be anything to love All 
good things would be taken away by the pigs inclu- 
ding our souls. 

To make an American revolution we will need 
both Tim's acid beauty and a 12-gauge shotgun. 

Tim Leary is a very old-fashioned guy- I've 
always thought of him as being not quite hip In 
believing that everyone in the nut house could be 
appealed to with a mixture of reason and Utopian 
bullshut, Dr, Leary is really like a very Progres- 
sive College Professor whose ideas, despite 
everything, are thirty years older than reality. 

Our lives are ruled by an army of hangmen who 
think of us as "freaking fags," kidnapping their 
children for an evening of Mao and Marijuana- The 
more we show them of peace, love and good vibes, 
the greater their desire to strangle us. This is 
a truth Tim Leary doing jailhouse Yoga may finally 
realize . 

I remember the Progressive Labor Party 
writing an editorial claiming Tim Leary was a CIA 
agent who gave the Movement LSD in order to serve 
imperialism. PL came on heavy about how it was the 
true revolutionaries who would wind up m jail and 
not Leary. 

The entire Central Commitee of PL is on the 
streets. None of them have gone to the slam since 
the editorial was written. Tim is now eating 
prison chow so he must have done something to enjoy 
the honor , 

Timothy Leary is a political prisoner Not 
a brother, but one of our true fathers We have 
outgrown his teachings but like good children we 
must take care of this cat and see he has a happy 
old age. 

Free Timothy! 

-50- 
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SEALE EXTRAl) I'CTED TO NEW HAVEN: 


MOTIONS IN CASE CONTINUE 
by John Bancroft 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW HAVEN. Conn, (LNS) -- Black Panther 
Party Chairman Bobby Seale has arrived in Connect- 
icut to join eight other Party members facing 
murder charges in the death of Alex Rackley* Seale 
was extradicted from California and flown to 
Connecticut under heavy armed guard in a speci- 
ally chartered plane. The group landed at an ob- 
scure part of the Connecticut airport that was 


Seale made his first appearance in New Haven 
Superior Court on Wednesday, March 18, and was 
faced immediately with the pressure and injustice 
which has typified the handling of this case from 
the start* Mostobviously, dozens of state and 
local police, FBI agents, and sheriffs packed 
the courtroom. As in the past, this lent just the 
kind of threatening and tense atmosphere to the 
case that the prosecution would like to see created 
before the trial even begins. No justification of 
this treatment was given, 

Seale faces much more immediate threat: a 


open only to newsmen and police, Seale was Connecticut law that forbids out-of-state lawyers 
wisked off to Montville State Correctional Center, frQm practicing in the state , This statute would 
and was later brought before a judge for arraignmen^ barred Seale from retaining San Francisc0 


m a special session held at the Correctional 
Center 

Seale is charged with first degree murder, 
kidnapping, conspiracy, and "binding with crimin- 
al intent./' The other seven remaining defendants 
face slightly different but equally serious 
charges. According to police, they tortured and 
killed Party member Alex Rackley because he was 
an informer in the New York Panther 21 case* The 
Panthers and other movement groups h New Haven 
deny this allegation vehemently. According to the 
Panthers, Rackley v ~ a member in good standing 
of the Party who was killed by George Sams and 
other poiiceagents. 

Three of the original 14 defendants in the 
case have p,eaded guilty to lesser charges such 
as second degree murder and conspiracy. The 
New Haven Panthers and white support groups state 
that these pleas were made under severe pressure 
by the police and prosecution, were made to 
avoid the danger of a trial, and in no way com- 
promise the innocence of the defendants. In add- 
ition, two juveniles originally involved in the 
case have been "adjudicated" and released. Both 
have been moved out of Connecticut, making them 
unavailable for questioning by the defense. 

Two of the nine defendants who will have 
to face trial, Rory Highe and Landon Williams, 
are currently jailed in Denver, Colorado, where 
they face extradition. Their lawyers are fight- 


lawyer Charles Garry in the New Haven case* This 
raised the spectre of Seale once again, as in 
Chicago, being denied the lawyer ofhis choice* 
Garry stated before the hearing that Seale "would 
just not go along with any trial" if Garry was 
not his lawyer, and thatSeale would not allow 
anyone else to represent him* The next day pie- 
siding judge Harold M c Mulvey gave in and stated 
that Garry would be allowed to represent Seale* 

He will be assisted by David Rosen, a local attor- 
ney. 

In a second court victory, Seale v s lawyers 
were granted a delay in the deadline for filing 
motions until April 14. It is not known how long 
this process will take once it gets started; but 
Seale f s lawyers do plan to challenge the entire 
validity of the case on many different grounds. 

Motions have also been made concerning pre- 
trial detention treatment* The lawyers asked 
that the Panthers be allowed freer access to mail 
and visitors. They also asked that prisoners be 
housed in more humane surroundings: Lonnie Mc- 
Lucas,for example, who the prosecution is trying 
to crack, is being held in a tiny room, separa 
ted from all other prisoners. 

This kind of treatment is an obvious attempt 
to break the will of the prisoners during the long 
months before the trial 0 The lawyers have acted 
constantly to force the removal of thesepressures ; 
but have usually come up against a brick wall on 


ing this m^\e. the bench* For exam p le, they re 
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judge order the police to cease and desist "vi- 
siting" the defendants presumably to put the kind 
of pressure they put on Warren Kimbro who later 
pleaded guilty without their knowledge. The judge 
agreed to direct the police to obtain the permiss- 
ion of the bench before visiting clients, but den- 
ied the lawyers t>he right of notification when such 
visits occured. 

While many of the motions have not been deci- 
ded on yet, it is safe to say that up to now the 
efforts of the Panthers and their lawyers to obtain 
even the minimal conditions for justice have been 
thwarted by the judicial, police, and prosecution 
officials. How can a defendant expect to obtain 
the justice he deserves when he is not even allow- 
ed to meet with his alleged co-conspirators? How 
can the Panthers defend themselves on a murder 
charge when their lawyers are not even allowed 
to examine the body of the victim they are charged 
with murdering? In the months before the trial 
starts, it would appear that the cards are being 
stacked up against the Panthers so that a fair 
trial, if it ever was possible, will certainly 
not be so by the time this trial starts. 

It appears that the New Haven Panther trial 
will not begin for months, Bobby Seale has not 
even begun the long pre-trial process, Williams 
and Hithe have not been extradicted. Arguments on 
the motions already presented must take place, 
and new motions will undoubtably be made. Many of 
these may have to be appealed, It is quite likely 
that this trial will not even begin until some- 
time in the fall. That is a terrible fact for the 
innocent Panthers who will have be be locked up 
for at least 16 months without a trial. But it is 
also an opportunity for those of us on the out- 
side to work in every way we can to assure that 
the New Haven Panthers will eventually be freed, 

^ (see graphix this packet) 
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NOTES ON THE TRIAL OF THE NEW YORK 
PANTHER 21 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Analye Dharuba (Richard 
Moore) is free. Jailed on April 2, 1969, Dharuba 
was freed on $100,000 bail on March 26, 1970. The 


Youth International Party (YIPPIES) contributed 
$65,000 to the bail, Abbie Hoffman claimed that the 
money came from the Is la Vista branch of the Bank 
of Amerika, He noted that the bank paid a heavy 
dividend. In giving the money for Dharuba' s bail to 
the Committee to defend the Panther 21, Hoffman 
said "We* re not free till all are free- that means 
Bobby Seale, the Panther 21, Tim Leary," 

* Hr * 

The pre-trial hearings before Judge John Mud- 
face Murtagh are still indefinite ly recessed, Murtagh 
said he would release no Panthers on bail until they 
signed a statement promising to behave in the court- 
room. But Dharuba was released without signing the 
statement. Murtagh has backed down, 

★ Hr Hr 

District Attorney Frank Hogan suggested to Mur- 
tagh that the trial start again, that the Panthers 
not be present in the courtroom. He proposed that 
the Panthers watch the proceedings in their jail 
cells on closed circuit T,V, Watch Facism on the 
boob tube. 

* * Hr 

The Panther lawyers are awaiting the Supreme 
Court decision in the case of Allen v. Illinois. 

Allen accused of robbing $200 was sentenced to a 20- 
30 year jail term. He called his judge a racist, 
refused to accept the court appointed lawyer, demanded 
a lawyer of his own choice, and scattered court briefs 
onto the floor, Allen was found guilty while he 
sat in his cell, A Federal Judge, reversing the 
lower Court’s decision, said that Allen had a Con- 
stitutional right to be present when the trial was 
going on. He said that he should have been bound 
and gagged in the courtroom. What the Supreme Court 
decides will have bearing on the case of the 21, 

★ * 

The UoS. Supreme Court refused to rule on the 

question of bail for the Panthers, Their lawyers 

argued that $100,000 bail was unreasonable, since the 

the hail is 

Panthers are indigent, and therefore/unconstitutional. 
By refusing to rule on the bail questicu, the Supreme 
Court, in effect, said that $100,000 bail was not 
unreasonable and th-.-cr'fore not unconstitutional, 

* * * 

Eleven of the N„Y. Panthers are still in jail 
await inf; trial. Only Afeni Shakur and Analye Dharuba 
are free. A march to free the Panthers, supported 
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by the December 4th Movement and the Committee to 
Defend the Panther 21, is planned for April 4 in 
New York 
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STANDING IN THE AIRPORT I AM WAITING FOR 
THE PLANE 

LIBERATION News Service 

IN THE CONTROL TOWER (LNS) - Most of America’s 
9,000 air traffic controllers are tired of having 
to regulate more than 6,000 flights a day on outdat- 
ed equipment and with inadequate rest* But when 
the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) decided 
to transfer three activists in the controllers’ 
union away from their jobs in Baton Rouge, La* , 
about 1,000 controllers across the country decided 
to get sicko 

The boycott began on Wednesday, March 25, hit- 
ting hardest in cities like New York, Minneapolis, 
Cleveland and Chicago* Jets waited on runways for 
as long as five hours waiting to take off, and for 
a while m New York fifty planes were circling the 
airports for two hours waiting to land* On Thurs- 
day afternoon, LaGuardia Airport in New York was 
closed to arriving planes as sixty-four jets sat on 
the runway waiting to take off, clogging up the 
terminals . 

Air traffic controllers, like Postal employees, 
are federal employees and not allowed to strike. 

Last summer the controllers’ union, the Professional 
Traffic Controllers Organization (PATCO), was strip- 
ped of its official recogni tion as the bargaining 
agent for the air traffic controllers and denied 
dues deductions from members’ paychecks (dues which 
provide the funds for lasting out a strike)* The 
FAA made this move after a mass sick call-in by 
controllers to dramatize the strain and inadequate 
safety precautions in their jobs,, 

In a conversation with a reporter for the New 
York Post, air traffic controller Edward Ryan 
described the conditions which drove him to risking 
his $15,000 a year job by taking part in the sick- 
in Mostly it comes down to unbearable tension -- 
a combination of endless hours (six days a week, 
rotating day and night shifts) and faulty equipment. 


n 0ur radar is broken down 10 per cent of the 
time,” Ryan says, ’‘The microwave system fades out. 
You’re constantly aware that it can be disastrous. 

I can’t sit back any more and do nothing and then 
see a mid-air collision and know that I could have 
done something to prevent it.” 

And he brings home the real terror this can 
mean for the man with his responsibility by des- 
cribing an incident that has been haunting him for 
six years* ”1 was controlling two planes at the 
same altitude. On the radarscope I saw they were 
going to converge. Twenty miles apart. 1 had only 
45 seconds to separate them* All of a sudden my 
radio frequency went dead. I couldn’t talk to either 
plane. They were coming closer and closer together* 
’*0n the radarscope > the two targets actually 
merged. They became one blip on the screen. I 
thought, dear God, let me see two targets come out 
ot the other end of this thing. My heart rate must 
have shot up to 140* I broke into a cold sweat, and 
just like that, the two targets separated* 

H I learned later that the airplanes were 200 
feet apart*” 

Sometimes the ending of the story is different* 
Sometimes the tension, fatigue and antique equipment 
result in tragedy. An investigation of a plane 
crash last December in Salt Lake City showed that 
the controller involved had only five hours of sleep 
the night before after having been switched to a 
different shift,, 

In 1968, the controllers first brought attention 
to the FAA’s shoddiness by landing planes strictly 
by the regulation book and ignoring orders from their 
supervisors which would create potentially dangerous 
situations., The result was a nationwide air traffic 
j am . 

The FAA began to make improvements after that, 
but the controllers claim it’s not enough, that 
manpower and equipment are still inadequate to 
handle the huge volume of air traffic. , The sick -in 
is their attempt to draw attention to the carefree 
attitude the FAA lias shown in playing with the safety 
of the public, 

”Up in the air I get uncomfortable,” Edward Ryan 
says, ''because I know what’s happening on the ground 1 
- - 30- 
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INTERVIEW WITH JOHN FOGERTY OF CREEDENCE 
CLEARWATER REVIVAL 

LIBERATION News Service 

BERKELEY, Cal. (LNS) — The following inter- 
view with John Fogerty, lead singer and guitarist 
for Creedence Clearwater Revival, was conducted 
last month at Creedence 1 s rehearsal studio on 
the shores of San Francisco Bay. It was meant to 
deal with subjects not covered in depth in the 
excellent Rolling Stone interview with Fogerty 
that appeared a couple of months back. 

* * * 

LNS: In the Rolling Stone interview that you did, 
you said that you weren’t sure that people were 
listening to your words. Like some people were say- 
ing that they thought it was Good Time music, that 
they liked to dance to it, that kind of stuff — 
which is good — but that you thought you were 
saying something more than that -- with songs like 
Proud Mary. * . 

JOHN: Actually, I was quoting other people, quot- 
ing a lot of reviews I f ve read about us. It f s 
sort of a tongue-in-cheek statement because, well 
really straight reviewers, I don’t really know what 
their view is but obviously they’re not listening, 
so I guess they take it for granted that nobody else 
is. And it started bugging me after a while that 
they kept saying the same old thing -- dance music, 
good time, ad nauseum. . . there was nothing there 
but beat, etc. 

LNS: That’s reviewers. That’s not the people who 
listen to it. 

JOHN' Yeah, I don’t know how deep it goes with the 
average listener. I mean I wouldn’t presume to 
know, cause a lot of times I’ve liked records just 
for the beat, you know, and didn’t really listen 
to the words. But I would imagine with one artist 
for a period of time -- I would hope people are 
listening anyway -- I don’t really know for sure. 

LNS: Well, you don’t want to get into a thing of 
just looking at the words, not as the total thing 
you want to do. You’re saying something in the 
music itself. Like, I get a certain kind of feel- 


ing of turmoil and unrest, something that relates 
very much to the type of thing that’s going on now - 
the Conspiracy trial, the repression of the Panthers 
the war and just the whole sense of frustration you 
get about all that stuff. And I think that, more 
than a lot of rock groups, your music really does 
speak to that. 

JOHN: Well I’m not a Tin Pan Alley writer. I don’t 
write on commission -- you know, come up with three 
tunes for a musical or something. So I guess its 
just that I write about whatever I know about -- 
which I don’t presume to be a lot. I’m trying to 
talk about at least what I’m personally frustrated 
about or what I see from the middle -- cause I 
usually consider, well, I usually try and say I’m 
in the middle. But I think I’m not, actually . 

LNS: What do you mean by being in the middle. .? 

JOHN: Well I think its trying to be really objective 
all the time, and even though I consider myself 
really objective I find myself on the left most of 
the time. 

LNS: That’s where the truth is now. 

JOHN: Well, yeah, I don’t know why its come to mean 
that. Academically you’d think the middle would be 
the best place to be, right? Obviously you’re not 
an extremist in either sense. But I think what’s 
happening in this country is that since the right 
is so much in control -- no one questions that, 
you know, and I think you have to be on the left 
just to raise a question. That’s the position I 
find myself in anyway. Like, in other words, if 
you’re in the middle like someone like Hubert 
Humphrey you’re really not doing anything and — 
this gets really vague at this point, talking m 
abstract. . . 

LNS: Do you run up against people who like, in 
ordinary life, attack you because they think you’re 
on the left, or that the music is causing young 
people to do this and that... 

JOHN: Oh vaguely, yeah. Mostly the general thing 
that happens to all of us with long hair, that kidd 
of look down your nose attitude. I think that’s what 
I’m getting at, that the people on the right don’t 
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have to be uptight at the middle, because the 
people on the right are really in control,. The far, 
far right, sure, they f re gonna want more conserv- 
atism, But I think that this country is 70% right 
wing anyway. Most people aren’t in the middle* I 
think that most people are very conservative,, But 
its how you make a definition,, If the majority is 
m a certain place then that must be the middle. 
That’s not the way I think 0 I think we have a pre- 
ponderance of right-wing thinking in this country. 
We call it the middle, but it!s really the right. 

All I'm trying to say is that when the bulk of 
something is thinking a certain way, like the 
bulk of this society is thinking in a certain way, 
and it’s wrong , then you’re forced to go to an- 
other extreme. In other words, just raising the 
question of, letfe not have any more draft c That 
sounds like you’re an extremist -- you see what 
I *m getting at? 

I’ll tell you the truth about that whole sub- 
ject, as far as I can see. The people who do bum 
down buildings or cause, you know, more than just 
apathetic trouble -- people that really cause 
violence -- I’m in favor of. I won’t do it myself. 
But I’m sure glad somebody did, cause the people 
like me who want change, lets say, and really 
aren't quite reactive enough to go out and bum 
flags and whatever are, well, I am anyway, I’m 
glad that its happening. Just to bring attention 
to the problem. Because no attention is given, 
otherwise, I consider myself middle of the road, 
but I'm not and I know it, because of the way 
I think of things now. Like I give this country 
about 10 more years at the rate we’re going. I’m 
a real avid history student, by the way. I would 
say ten more years, for me. That's how long I ’ll 
wait before I go out in the street and start 
saying Power for the People and literally want to 
take it away -- take it away physically -- from 
Spiro Agnew, and Nixon ; and the publishing concerns 
in this country, or the radio stations, 

LNS Or the record industry 0 ,„ 

JOHN. Yeah, and I really mean that. It's like, 
sure, we could get into this bit of ”0h change 
takes time” and all that sort of thing, but this 
is when I find myself suddenly far, far left. Be- 


cause, l ? m willing to be middle of the road right 
now, and I’m willing to sit and listen to all this 
crap about how yeah, we’re gonna have real integrat- 
ion, real equality. But then, day by day, everything 
Spiro says nullifies it, right down the line, You 
can just tell where he‘s at, he’s just stopping it 
cold every single time., And I know that that’s what 
people our age went through 30 years ago. They just 
gave up, I suppose, most of them, anyway. They 
thought oh, its too big for us, And that’s what I 
mean. Like 10 more years of it I’ll put up with, and 
then I won-t anymore. I’ll be advocating real rev- 
olution. And I think its really close. 

LNS: But you have to wait ten yearSo 00 

JOHN: Yeah, because I’ve just grown into it. I’m 
in my early twenties, and I’m willing to give all 
the people our age a chance to try and reason with 
these people, the ones that are in control. The pow- 
er structure o 

* * * 

LNS: Do you feel a lot of commercial pressure, now 
that you’re a commercially successful group? 

JOHN: We’re not run by any corporation* We’re not 
told what to do at all. We’re in the driver’s seat. 

LNS: And that's an unusual situation. 

JOHN: Yeah, for a successful group, 

LNS: But isn't your success constricting in some way? 

JOHN: Oh success? No, that was really the whole 
point, for me. You know the first way the man can 
get you is financially. It’s usually the weapon they 
use all the time, foreclose your mortgage or some- 
thing. If you've got money, they can't do that. They 
can take your house away, but you can buy another one 
And it's like, what I wanted to do is get into a pos- 
ition of solvency, before trying to do totally 100% 
anything else. This way at least I'm as untouchable 
as they are on that level. I suppose, if Nixon 
really wanted to, he could come and, well, it would 
take a long time, but they could make some special- 
ized tax laws for people like us, 

LNS: Or they could bust you for crossing state lines 
with intent to incite a riot. 

JOHN: Yeah, put us away, they could do that kind of 
thing. 
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LNS: They could get you on the same law they got the 
Conspiracy on. You go play a concert and somebody 
breaks a window . , , 

JOHN: Right. They could, very easily. And that’s 
why I want to sort of keep it cool, that way..,agh, 
but then I don't, at the same time. It’s really -- 
it's a weird thing, I’m not going to go as far as 
I think I can go, or anything like that, I see that 
on really radical people, too. It looks like they're 
not as sincere as -- well, Peace and Freedom Party, 
here, whew!, we all joined that with really high 
hopes. And those guys turned out to be Nazis. 

They were more interested in their own power than 
they were m what was happening, And that really 
bugged me, 

LNS: Did that experience make you approach other 
radical groups in a lot cooler kind of way? 

JOHN: No, I just -- again, I know history pretty 
good It’s happened a zillion times, and yet the 
problem they all say they’re trying to solve is 
still with us 

LNS: I want to pursue that about their being in- 
terested in their own power rather than in what’s 
going on. I mean, could you clarify that? Interested 
in recruiting people to Peace and Freedom and act- 
ing like big-shots rather than reaching people? 

JOHN: Right. In other words, like we played a couple 
of rallies, and the guys got very hung up in the 
uniform thing -- armbands, hats, walkie-talkies. 

You can almost picture knee-high glossy boots on 
the cat. SS troopers walking around. And they have 
this pose, this really authorit aritive or whatever 
the word is pose, that looked like Goering and all 
those cats . And as it went on and the thing began 
to dissolve more and mor$ they became more of a 
hard-core center And as an outside observer, well, 
sort of inside, I just began to see that they 
got hung up on giving orders, and having people 
believe what they believe, and all that sort of 
thing. And not in recruiting let’s say the mass 
numbers that it takes an idea to have. Again, there’ 
so many of us who know what the Administration or 
the government in general or the moneyed people of 
this country -- we know that that’s wrong, the way 
they do it. 


LNS: There aren't too many of us . . . 

JOHN: There aren't enough of us, no, Not to do it 
by just sheer standing there, and you know its like 
, "Bring in your army." And then no one will do any- 
thing They'll just let you get your way. Right now 
they’ll fight back, throw us in jail, all of us. 

I f they have to . 

* * * 

LNS: That's the thing, you know, what you mentioned 
before, that we don't have enough people now. That's 
precisely where music may have a role, in educating 
people and raising their understanding, in talking 
about what society’s like. Like LNS puts out infor- 
mation and graphics to try and tell people what’s 
going on, and I think that musicians can play a 
very similar role, And I think you do, in a lot of 
ways. And I wonder if that's what you see yourself 
trying to do? 

JOHN: Yeah, but not 100% of the time. In other words, 
I’m trying to make music, too. I mean I was bom with 
a love of being a musician. And I can almost alienate 
myself from everything else and just be that, you 
know. And not even s 0 rry about the problems, And it's 
not because like now we’ve made it we don't have to 
worry about it or something. Cause I was that way 
when I was 14, too. I could alienate myself from my 
mom, you know, same thing. But there is a, I think 
it's more the spirit of what's said rather than 
what is said. Especially for a musician, cause un- 
less you're Bob Dylan or somebody -- and he’s kind 
of lost the shimmer that he had a couple of years 
ago anyway. Not cause of anything he's done. Just 
he was out there so long, by himself, you know, and 
he hasn’t said much recently, that's all. It’s not 
like, because he made Nashville Skyline or anything 
like that. Anyway, I think the role of a musician -- 
oh let's say not a musician. It's really a writer, 
you know, or a person that speaks, in between the 
songs. If his thinkirg is cohesive, if it's somewhat 
together, people can follow it. Take out of it what- 
ever there is to hear. But if he’s just a jumble of 
^'protest" it's hard for even me, realizing that 
there are a lot of things to protest, it's hard to 
get behind a guy like that. That’s all he ever says. 
He’s got no idea of what to do, or where he's going, 
or anything. Just everything’s crummy all the time, 
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you know. That gets very old to me very quick. I 
can go the rest of my life without ever hearing 
another protest song, per se, you know, Eve of 
Destruction and all that kind of rot. And a lot of 
times I question the motives for those songs anyway. 

I think they’re more commercial than anything, you 
know.,, I don’t consider myself all that much to- 
gether yet, on a wide enough scope of things, to 
be able to be that much of an influence. But there 
are a few things I see quite clearly, and I want 
to talk about those, when I talk about things, you 
know. Like, say, the racial issue, or the bigger 
issue of just pure inequality. It’s you and me in 
front of the courts and its John Rockefeller in front 
of the courts, you know. There’s just something 
wrong, Or the way the tax system is set up to where 
millionaires pay no taxes and people who make four 
grand a year gotta pay three grand of that to the 
government. 

LNS: But what's your role in that? 

JOHN: Well, I try not to say anything unless I know 
what I’m saying. That’s why I can’t write 20 pol- 
itical songs -- there isn’t, I don’t have that much 
material in me. Fortunate Son was a very real prob- 
lem to me, and Who Will Stop the Rain the same thing. 
An attempt, maybe -- but like at the end of Who 
Will Stop the Rain I had a little tongue-in-cheek 
at myself. Because here I go, you know, spreading 
more shit, I’m just raising more flak, too. I’m not 
solving any proble -- I’m talking about the problem. 
But haven't we had enough of that already? 

But that doesn't mean I’m gonna roll over 
and die, just cause someone else already said it. 

I think you can shed new light on something with- 
out being -- I think the word is rhetoric, really, 

I’m trying to get at. I don’t want to just be ut- 
tering cliches and cliches and cliches, you know. 
Cause that's not even constructive. Like I'm think- 
ing of two different things. One, I'm trying to 
seperate the music. I'm trying not to be a musician 
when I'm talking about real problems. I'm trying to 
be -- I don't know what, I guess, everyman, you 
know But I’m not trying to be a musician. Like 
Fortunate Son, or especially Who Will Stop The Rain - 
hopefully some more that will say it better. See 
the idea is, with a pretty melody more people are 
apt to listen to the words than with the vocal hid- 


den behind eight fuzz-tone guitars and a drum. 

Really that's why Dylan was so accessible. Just 
him and a guitar, you could understand what he was 
saying all of the time. And he had a lot to say -- 
then . 

* * * 

LNS: ...So we want to do all this stuff with music. 
But what kind of limitations do you find given the 
kind of forms you have to use to present the stuff 
in. For example, dealing with record companies 
and with rock radio stations -- I know your sit- 
uation may be better than most, but... 

JOHN: No, I don't even worry about that. You’re 
talking about where we get played? 

LNS: Where you’ll get played, what’ll get cut, you 
know. 

JOHN: Well, the record company will not cut a sin- 
gle syllable from our records. 

LNS: Well, you’re lucky because your record com- 
pany (Fantasy) is with you. But not every group has 
it quite so good, 

JOHN: But remember, well OK Columbia or Atlantic 
or whatever may be ultra-conservative. But I don’t 
think so. I think it’s up to a guy, especially an 
artist, a writer -- if he’s talking about something, 
he should be his own best editor. Because some of 
the things that have been deleted deserve to be 
deleted. I mean really, there’s so many quasi -pseudo 
intellectuals calling themselves artists and mus- 
icians. I don’t blame Columbia for doing what they 
did. What the hell is Up Against the Wall Mother- 
fucker? What is that? Screw it. If it was me, I 
would cut it out right at the beginning. Because 
it means nothing. You know, you shouldn’t be so 
foolish as to think that’s going to move a lot of 
people. Therefore you shouldn’t be uptight when 
somebody says you can't do that. 

LNS: But changing records is just one part of the 
whole thing. What we want to do is reach lots of 
people, lots of people that we haven't even begun 
to reach. And music is a way. But there are lots 
of limitations -- like the price of a record, or 
the price of admission to a concert. It's really 
true that there are a lot of people to whom you 
are less available because of that thing. And I’m 
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curious as to what you think about that and more 
important, what you're trying to do, it anything, 
to rectify that in some way 

JOHN. In other words play foi tree: 

LNS: Well, play for free or fight to keep prices 
down or whatever you think should happen. . 

JOHN. 1 would say we're carrying on our own campaign 
to -- well we're not going to charge any Rolling 
Stone type prices, that’s for sure liver But we're 
not gonna play for free either, cause its a physic- 
al problem of, you know, equipment and transportat- 
ion and all that. And also I have to admit I'm a 
capitalist too. 1 mean I'm not doing aii of this 
to end up with nothing But 1 think its what do i 
want to do with what 1 end up with thats important. 
Like you could stop right there and say, wow, he's 
just a typical businessman. We run our business 
very effectively, by the way We don't waste. We're 
probably one of the most profitable rock groups going 
-- not because of popularity. Just that we're able 
to cut expenses and show more profit from what we 
do 

With the Stones here its 12 bucks for the front 
row. That's out of the question, that's just ridic- 
ulous. But I think an average of what people are used 
to -- like here I think ou: last concert was $3 50 
, $4.50 and $5,50 That's acceptable. In fact its 
lower than average, reaiiy, tor this kind oi show. 

Because also, ar i ist i uai i> , you know, we’d 
show up at the Avalon, and it’d be up to us to or- 
ganize the show. We'd show up at a rally and we'd 
have to make sure there was a stage And no one 
else even cared- They thought that air you do was 
to mention a happening, and somehow it would ai i 
come off But it isn’t that simple, you know. Now 
we’re gonna do our own shows t r orn now on. We’re not 
gonna let some Siam promoter take everybody ■ in- 
cluding us - - down to the e leaner s. oc wo ' ; : ! u 
able to control it. We’ii anu'O. prices, we’ii 
control cops, we 1 i i control ^or tew • i he wlvoic 
works Be c an s c w e ’ . c proven that we can do it And 
I think that's knowledge that peopie like us will 
have to have it we're eve: gonna compete with Wali 
Street And that's- really what we're talking ahoot . 
Bee ause politicians aren’t r e a ; 1 y po l it: nan.s It’s 
all money. It’s reaiiy the whole q.e.sti ji. 


*ou know, we’re not Texas mil 1 xonaires There 
isn’t as much money as people think going on,. Like 
the Beatles, who are the biggest show-biz money- 
making thing of all time -- I think they're each 
only worth 2, 3 million, you know That sounds like 
a lot but it isn't considering the millions, the 
hundreds of millions of records, and those tours 
and everything They didn’t end up with a heck of 
a lot, really, compared to what was generated 

i.NS. A lot of people made money utf them 

JOHN: Right, OK, But we have much less, but, think 
of people like II L. Hunt, or the Rockefellers 
Especially families -• Du Pent and the whole thing 
-- who pay maybe five per cent taxes on their in- 
come And ordinary people axe paying, you know the 
working man is paying 20 to 30 per cent ot his 
income. It’s ridiculous. Because one H L, Hunt 
could take care of the state of California, as 
far as all the things that gotta be done. He could 
probably support California for the next 25 years. 

LNS. What about other kinds of things , Like you 
say that you probably won’t play tor free But if 
there was a group around that seemed reliable and 

ai 1 . 

JOHN: Yeah, we're playing benefits- But you can't 
do that all the time But when we do our free con- 
certs we want it to be a real thing - • not a scam 
where we’re making, you know, Aitamont or something. 
OK now that we bled you for $15 a night fox a seat, 
now we'll do a free concert, U,S A. 

LNS: Tokenism 

JOHN. Yeah, it was. And its hard to get around it, 
cau^e anybody m public iite is subject to some 
kind ot tokenism to somebody's head, you know And 
I’m reaiiy not trying to say, hey. I'm good tor 
you all. I can’t rationalise everything away But 
what I'm trying to say is, tor sure we have to be 
prot liable we have to be a going concern Other- 
wise we’ii end up like the Giatetui Dead, with 
other people having to do benetits tor us, in order 
lor us to keep going And that that's weird, it 
r e a I i \ i s 

I Ns . un , or the things i think is pretty good is 
T h a t y ou re. case a lot of singles, and that you get 
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a lot of AM radio play. 

JOHN: That’s part of the plan. 

LNS: Yeah \ou see that's a way of getting to lots 
of people because you get a lot of really subver- 
sive information over the AM airwaves* without very 
much noticeably rhetorical stuff, 

JOHN: Because now really. the straight world isn’t 
all -- Most people m America think they've got 
freedom and democracy It’s told to them so often, 
they really think thev have it. So they don't re- 
ally object to a song like F ; ortunate Son, as iong 
as I’m not name-calling. You know. I'm trying to be 
a bit rational about how 1 approach it. I'm not 
saying oh, the equivalent of "we 11 you never take 
a bath, your hair's so duty" you know, which 
is really what so many young people do to the 
older generation.. Name -cal ling is just -- you're 
down m the gutter again. I think that anyone who 
sort of, at least tries to get away from that, tries 
to talk about the problem itself without that 
emotionalism -- you can’t separate it completely, 
of course. This is music, and that's part of it- 

LNS: But you said"t hat's part of the pi an. "What 
do you mean by that ? 


I Hunk you do, then you can help them see those 
tui -out as a possibility. But could £ 0 U explain more 
what you foresee 

JOHN. Well, I'm a fatalist, I rea, am. I mean 
I loresee revolution. I really do 

LNS: What does that mean? 

JOHN. 1 he people taking it away in my lifetime 
thesc-’s going to be chaos m this country I mean 
. r e a i , haos , the kind that destroys the economic 
system *- just a mess you see, young people are 
starting more and more to think that way We see the 
things that are wrong, and we don't want to end up 
dying with those things still wrong Older people, 
they ’ ce got their cheesecake, they’ve got their 
Mustang. That's Ok Cause they had nothing They 
were brought up during the depression. We were 
brought up m the middle-class post -war atmosphere. 
And we don't think that 's where it's at, you know, 
having a tv and a car and I'll keep quiet. Because 
there's 25-30 million people here in this country who 
don’t have that. OK 1 mean maybe this is too poetic, 
I don't know. But stop me if you want Those are 
the people who we look at, even though you and 1 
are really middle class and we’ve got it. We look 
at them and we know that there’s just no rationale 


JOHN: Well, let’s say the more information we're foi Nixon day after day saying how things are gonna 

able to get across the better I'll feel. The more be rosy And yet nothing ever changes So for the 

people we reac h, the more people who hear us , the next tew years we’ll keep pushing the guys who are 
better I'll feel. Not because we've got 10 goid politicians -- cause none of us are • - we’ll keep 

records or something. That's a dinerent - - well, demonstrating, we’ll keep making noise, we’ll keep 

on my musical levei i'll dig that Ok But just trying to elect candidates But there won't be 

the fact that more and more people are listening enough. Because you know HL Hunt represents maybe 

to those records More and more Glen Campbells are sno people in government, one ol whom is probably 

doing our songs Maybe eventually they'll get ar ound N 1 xon ■ All that money -- which is just billions 
to doing some or the songs that say something, rather^nd billions, represent so many people who die in 
than the pretty tunes, you know control that no matter what we do - We ^.an’t even 

at toid one lobby, yon know we ^an’t. lhexe ain’t 


LNS: What kind of things do you envision as happen- that mu^h money. Our gi QU P couldn't aftotd one rob- 
ing Vou mentioned that we may have to take it away by. So we'll keep trying to make them change. And 
from Nixon, physically K)u said that you can under- they won't And Older people are content -- they’ll 
stand the use ui viuieiiwC. and things like that. think that we’re cfa.:y, you know Ihcy’ll say "well 
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Seale seems to us right now, I really think so It's 
just, how can they insult your intelligence like 
that, day after day? With nothing changing. 

LNS: So you think that people will have to move. , 

JOHN: Yeah. And I’m not advocating it I’m just say- 
that that's the way I see it. 1 really do I may 
be -- I’ll probably be one of them 

* * . 

LNS: We want to ask you specifically about the rift 
that's developing between performers and the people., 
with things like Altamont, where big groups seem to 
have very little concern for what happens to people 

JOHN. I guess it’s what I said right off, that most 
rock groups see themselves as entertainers. Even 
more so, I think that most rock groups pretend 
that they know where it's at. And maybe, if there 
is a rift, then maybe they don’t know where it is. 

I don’t know where it is myself. 1 don't really 
try and pretend that I do. But I think there is 
a little element of when you start out and you’re 
poor and you’re trying to make it, or whatever . m 
music, sure you’re very concerned with all this, 

And as soon as you do make it, some element of 
success, either it gives you a swell head or you 
just got this idea well, now I’ve made it. I’m 
just like Mr= Jones the bank president or 
whatever, And maybe you become less concerned. May- 
be you just run out of time, 1 don’t know, I fight 
that conciously. 1 don’t want that to happen to 
me, you know I would have to admit that let’s 
say, yeah, I’ve noticed that too. But I kind of 
noticed it at the beginning, that I didn't think 
these people were really there m the first place. 

So 1 don't see it as a change Like the Rolling 
Stones were always entertainers, period. You know, 
you can't expect them to be more than what they 
said they were right otr 

The Beatles, especially John Lennon ; have sort 
of become more responsible, or have assumed more 
of the responsibility -- even though they’ve always 
insisted they had none. I think John Lennon is 
really trying to do something A lot ot times you 
can, well, I won't, but a lot of people will at- 
tack, let's say, his methods Ihey think that it's 
foolish oi whatever. But the fact that he’s doing 


anything is you know, so much more than what most 
people are doing And for a guy of that stature -- 
1 mean he's one half of the number one songwriting 
team in the world- He’s one-quarter of the number 
one group in the world Far and away number one, I 
mean, miles ahead of number 2, whoever that is. They’ 
like legends in their own time, the whole works, 

LNS. They're the biggest group m Cuba 

JOHN. Sure, right. And they have nc other group to 

even compare to really Let's make it 

simple. Yes, there is a rift, 1 think, because 
these people envision themselves as entertainers. 

And to me it’s very disappointing Because if 
more of them would say more at least we could find 
the center of what we’re all thinking: I think 
most of us don't even know where we agree All 1 
can do is label the problem. It exists, and it 
disappoints me ; 

LNS: And you see yourself differently a . , 

JOHN: I hope so. Maybe what we end up doing isn’t. 
Maybe we end up failing like everyone else. But, 
at least to be honest with myself * 1 'm aware that 
we might be led down the primrose path, by the 
glamour of doliax-searching. And we're concious 
of that We fight that, All the time We don’t 
want to end up like that, 

* * * 

LNS: 1 think that a serious problem m a lot of 
music is that women are treated kind of like as 
objects 

JOHN: That's right. And I've written a few of 
those myself. 

LNS: Women don’t want to be treated like that 
anymore, and how is music gonna relate to that? 

I mean like, they’re going to get turned off. if 
music is only treating them as sexual objects 

JOHN: iou know that’s realty weird though Cause 
1 had an all night discussion -- literally -- 
with my wife about that. And she didn't even know 
what I was talking about She did in that way that 
women are always put down, by men But she didn't 
understand when 1 kept saying, you know, that it's 
always that male, , I was taking her side, or what 
should have been her side- the male superior at - 
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titude -- always, m everything And like halfway 
through I left her -- she didn't realise that, just 
who does the hiring and firing? Or who’s supposed to 
run the household; Or who's the breadwinner, who 
makes the decisions -- all the way down to, you know, 
that kind of thing- She left right there. She didn’t 
dig the fact that, well, when you’re talking espec- 
ially about sex and the female responsibility of 
family and that whole bit -- it’s all m her lap, 
you know. That part she understood. But she didn’t 
want to put an end let's say to love songs She 
didn't want a lack of pursuing anymore. Now this 
is probably just my wife and her middle -cl ass 
Catholic backround, you know. But 1 began to feel 
that maybe they’re objecting only mildly -- not 
all the way across the boards. To make it almost 
a neuter society, where both are the same. Where 
women are totally equal to men, m everything. 

I'm not sure -- you know, it’s a man-made system 
that we created, where the man is the go-getter, 
woman is the household thing, And OK the new 
liberation and all that has changed possibility, 
but not actual fact. But 1 don’t know. 1 don't 
know where that will go. 

LNS: And rock music is just full of ail that stuff. 

JOHN; And it always has been. And it probably 
always will be, as far as ’’rock" music goes. Good 
time, nothing songs You know, like Traveling 
Band ox something, fou know, or Choogl in. 

LNS. What about women in groups? Why is it that 
there aren’t many women in rock groups? 

JOHN. Well, I think there just aren’t that many 
good girl entertainers. The majority or the old 
established kind always used sex. And the rest -• 
like with the all girl -bands or the rock groups 
that we saw, the giri was usually the weakest link. 
But then you get somebody like Oracle Slick that 
really is talented -• I don't comment on Jams at 
all But I think there aren’t many because it 
starts at the grass-roots Ic-vei That they're not 
encouraged when they're tour to grow up and do 
that, you know. 

LNS. That's why it' 1 - important to keep m touch 
with what's going on. for example knowing that 
there ’ s a women ' s 1 lire : at ion mo 
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some of the things that they’re talking about 
Knowing what the capitalist media -- McCall's 
and all that -- says about them And to try and 
understand it. Even if no songs arc written about 
it, it's important to be sensitive in your music 
to the connotations of words and stuff like that. 

And i think most groups reaily just don’t stay 
m touch 

JOHN. Groups can answer that very well. Most 
musicians are so busy trying to make it that they 
really have no right to be talking about anything 
other than music. Most musicians live from 9 at 
night to S m the morning anyway. That's a dif- 
ferent world. And they're mostly concerned with 
you know, catching the local fox, and guzzling 
booze ox smoking dop$ or whatever, and that's it, 
They're not doing anything else. They do a lot 
of rapping even maybe, but it’s that pointless 
rap that goes around m circles and never gets 
anywhere . 

a ^ * 

LNS: 1 know that a lot of people took Bad Moon 
Risin to be a song that talked about repression, 

I know a lot of underground papers used quotes 
from that song as a headline and stuff like that, 
it didn’t say anything specifically, but it gives 
a whole mood -- through the words and the music -- 
that fits very well into things like the Conspiracy 
trial, Fred Hampton's murder, you know, just all 
those things. 1 know this sounds like a very nor- 
mal question and all that, but did you have 
those sorts of things in mind when you wrote it? 

JOHN. No. J had it in mind after 1 wrote it, but 
not when I wrote it. in other words, 1 saw how 
it fit and 1 dug that part, but actually 1 was 
just -- when I wrote the song 1 was talking about 
natural catastrophe. It's as simple as what 1 
said. 1 was trying to show, sure, you can bullshit 
about this, y ou can try and coionize Vietnam 
and you can have 8 million bu^ks in your lifetime 
or whatever, but when you get ail done a hurricane 
can Lone and wipe you out A lot of people have 
said the same thing. Latei 1 saw, yeah, wow, 
this tits here. And I liked it because it was so 
ambiguous I guess that it cOuid mean a lot of 

things A lot of my song^> arc that way. quite often 
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But the original intent was Simply natural t 
ast rophe . 

LNS: Like you said betore that -o me body may ha^e 
to blow up a building or something like that - . 

JOHN: Let me explain that again I hat isrt’t what 
1 want to happen, I’m just saving that I’m a! 
most totally convinced that it’s going to. 

LNS: You want to tell people about these things 
m your music 1 mean >cu ^an’t be quite that 
spec i tic in a song You ^.an’t write a song about 
well. Go Blow Up Buildings or something - 

JOHN. No, because I'm sure they'd take our pas- 
sports away from us. Make us live m exile tor 
the rest of our life or something. 

LNS. besides that it would probably sound 

like a commercial 

JOHN. Yeah.. I think what is, well, no, go on, 

LNS. I’m just Curious as to what sort ot movements. 

either historically ox currently, you £ee± an 
affinity for Like fox example, how you feel about 
Cuba. Ox about Vietnam. Do you see that as i eiated 
to this country 

JOHN Oh. it’s the same problem everywhere* Every 
society on earth has it. this problem. The prob- 
lem is that tew are speaking tor many. The larg- 
er problem is thac out side forces are v.oming in 
to help speak for The tew. whi^h is what we do 
in Vietnam. Vietnamese- aren’t running their 
country You know, lhieu. or those people, Ky 
are no more Vietnamese than Richard Nixon is 
American He’s selling demo^r.a.y to us and the 
rest ot the world - it isn’t real democrat)', but 
that’s his -vmboj his t;adc name. But what they re 
really doing i: pc* : pe t ; at i ng the power class 

I • an dig Cii't rc tor at 1 1 a 1 tciiing t h r ^ 
or that or the other guy to get locked You’ve 
been there, i h.uui’r. A-., i , an s ay is as a kind 
of a vague out." t tit £ S wonuc r how wc i i he’s doing 
at becoming oi the pc^pie ml . ..-eking like he ' ?• 
ot the peepic . i d^n ' r kn ;w . : ' m not in 1 v 

it that much 
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h«ii\ I hut nugnt be tun- i don’t mean fun like 
u p u i i y , i mean fun jnt exes ting But 1 don’t want 
u as j personality or something. That's a drag. 

JOHN. . We went out and got busted in Richmond 
tot putting up signs chat said something to the 
effect that M lhe Benign Mask has faiieri the Iron 
M>t Explode;?” - we were protesting riot control 
in the Army Reserves, ot which I was a member at 
the time I guess I talked about that in there 
i points tv Roiling Stone interview - ed.j Anyway., 
we gut busted tor it and ubviouSiy it it was say- 
ing things like Kennedy tor President or something, 
there would have been no problem. It was just the 
content. We did it the same day Bobby Kennedy came 
to S.K, May 22nd ot ‘68, purposely that day. Cause 
1 had a map that day showing au this area in San 
Erancisco - - where we were putting up posters -- 
and it i coked ^ike a huge conspiracy. The cop just 
freaked oui When they let us out finally, we 
wanted our signs back. Arid they Said, .'’you get 
out ot here, you liberal agitators, or I ! il show 
you what that iron List v.an do” He just fell right 
into piu^e, In^iedibie 

LNS: Did you see Mrs. Mit^heii on television, talk- 
ing about the Nov ember iS Moratorium in Washington, 
where she said, ”lt looked like the Russian Rev- 
et ut i on . " : 

jOHN. Yeah, well they don’t know how close they're 
getting. . 

-SO 

(Note to editors - ste graphics in this packet 
to acwumpany this interview ; 
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j- .iCtos oi J e an Genet duzmg -n tCx v'icA (see. page one this packet} 
L\S office. Black Panther Zayd Shakur is m the background of 
two of the pictures. 

Photos by ilowie Hpstein. Credit LNS . 
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